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THE PIPERS OF PENLOE. 


BY JOHN WELMAN. 


‘** Everyone’s voice was suddenly lifted, 
And beauty came like the setting sun.” 


ONCE upon a time, for we are 
not bothering with dates, all birds 
that really looked like birds and not 
like monstrous bats or flying lizards, 
were probably ground birds or waders. 
They ran around, mated promiscu- 
ously, and laid lots of eggs which, 
big and yolky enough to produce 
chicks able to fend for themselves, 
they left lying about to be incubated 
by the sun—a sun that shone warmly 
everywhere in those balmy, palmy 
days. It was a lazy way of doing 
things, and also, as it turned out, 
a dangerous one; for the eggs, scat- 
tered and unprotected, tended to 
get polished off by predators as 
soon as laid. So Natural Selection 
stepped in. Seeing that something 
had to be done to defeat the egg- 
Snatchers, some birds, and they the 
least promiscuous, took to guarding 
their eggs, and found it easier to do 
this when all were laid together in 
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one place. Clutches became the vogue, 
parental instincts awoke, and the 
birds of the new order were those 
whose young survived. 

From standing guard over eggs to 
actually sitting on them was not a 
long step forward, and a very practical 
one in a world growing colder. But 
while all birds, except a few in the 
hottest deserts, adopted this course, 
again it was only some birds that 
made the next “‘ advance.” Obsessed 
by @ new possessiveness, preoccupied 
with parental care, they sat on through 
the ages, brooding not only their eggs 
but the chicks hatched from them, 
with the result that smaller eggs 
producing helpless, naked young were 
gradually evolved, and the parents, 
no longer fearful for their nestlings’ 
necks, could safely ‘‘ advance ” again, 
this time upward and into the eocene 
trees. That, I think, is a fair guess 
at the wild birds’ history. 

a 








Meanwhile, you may or may not 
ask, what happened to the unpro- 
gressive ones ? Well, their descendants 
are here to demonstrate a much 
slower evolution. Our _ sea - birds, 
shore birds, and others still lay the 
bigger eggs from which a groundling 
hatches, feathered and active from 
the moment of its birth. Nor are 
these ‘‘ backward ”’ ones—and I have 
wading birds most in mind—in any 
way inferior to the rest. Wander 
anywhere on land, look into every 
tree, but you will never see birds 
more delicately poised, as skilled in 
flight, more beautiful than those 
that tread the margin of the sea. 
They are the best. 

I find it strange, if not significant, 
that the simpler, more primitive forms 
of life should so excel in beauty. 
Compare the cupped perfection of 
water-lilies, lowliest of flowering plants, 
with the thistles, ragworts, fleabanes 
that blot the fields yet nearly top 
the floral ladder ; consider butterflies 
and ants; set an alderman, unrobed, 
beside the tiger’s fearful symmetry. 
Better not, perhaps. 

And so with shore birds. Delicately 
fluffed at birth and growing in grace 
thereafter, they are scions of the 
lowest branches of the avian tree, 
while rooks, crows, starlings, all that 
dark and raucous crew whose young 
display a hideous nakedness, spring 
from its topmost twigs. One wonders. 

One also wonders whither all are 
trending, whether the slower to evolve 
may not in the end come nearest to 
perfection ; for there are many blind 
alleys into which the hasty may run, 
and dinosaurs were not the only ones 
to take the wrong turning. One 
might ask if we, with one hand on the 
wheel that guides our fate, are keeping 
safely to the middle of the way. 

Can anything be gained by ruminat- 
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ing thus? I think so. When time 
and place are right, some slightest 
thing—a_ half-remembered verse, a 
bird alighting—may have the wider 
significance that strikes an idea from 
the mind, gives impetus to the pen. 
Time is right when quite forgotten. 
For place, give me a winter strand, 
deserted except for sea-pies and a 
little old man perched gnome-like 


on a rock; then, to give my own 
thoughts shape, let me tell you 
about it. 


In these communal days one has 
to set a guard on one’s pen lest it 
point the way for trails of litter and 
an empty noise. The most I dare 
say is that Penloe Cove, unnamed 
upon the map, is somewhere pen- 
hidden in the west; the least I can 
do is to tell you how not to get there. 

You step off the concrete of a 
marine parade, turn east, and walk, 
on yielding sand, towards a _ point 
where tide-marks meet the scree of 
dark-red, crumbling cliffs. It is late 
autumn. You go on past rows of 
empty beach-huts with facetious names, 
past tottering fur coats being led by 
animals hardly to be identified as 
dogs, and soon are all alone except 
for one who, blue of nose, bird-bright 
of eye, trails a small sack and gathers 
sea-coal along the fringe of stranded 
weed. Recognising this lonely beach- 
comber as old Lobscully, famed for 
interminable tales, you give him wide 
berth, climb solid steps to the cliff- 
top at the beach’s end, and follow 
thence an untrodden coastguard’s path 
—a perilous path that ends abruptly 
at a notice-board beside a fall of 
rock which stops all further progress. 
Then you walk back. 

That is how not to reach Penloe. 
But if you are lucky, and fail to 
dodge old Lobscully on your return, 
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you may find the way there as easily 


as 1 did at first venture. He saw 
me coming from afar, and altered 
course accordingly. 

“You'll not get anywheres that 
way,” he said. Then, seeing my 
binoculars: ‘“‘ Ships, is it ?” 

“No, birds.” 

“ Birds! Ever eaten starlin’ pie ?” 

*“* Can’t say I have.” 

‘“* Well, I’ve eyes sharper nor they.” 

** Pies 2?” 

“Starlin’. When folks says eyes 
like a nawk they means Ambrose 
Lobscully, though they rightly calls 
me Am; you ask ’em.” He looked 
speculatively at a drift of half-buried 
litter beyond reach of the tide. ‘ Yes, 
there’s pickin’ to be had for the 
lookin’, the way summer folks be 
droppin’ bits around for chaps like 
me to find when the sand blows off 
’em. Four bob I found last week, 
besides a brooch the barmaid at ‘ The 
Anchor’ give me ten for, an’ no doubt 
done me; you ask ’er.” 

“I will. But what has all that 
to do with starling pie?” I asked 
incautiously. 

“Well, it happened thiswise. One 
day, when me an’ Fred Scuttle was 
doin’ odd jobs up Lumberleigh way, 
I says to ol’ Fred, I says . . .” 

“And why Am?” I interrupted 
swiftly. ‘‘ Lobscully’s a rare, a noble 
name; it carries style, confers a 
cachet. As for Ambrose. . .” 

He glanced at me sharply. “ You’d 
not be tryin’ to pull me leg, I suppose ? 
Because if you is, then me price for 
tellin’ how to get around they cliffs 

without a broke neck goes up from 
half a pint to a nole pint.” 

Lobscully, who disdained tips, had a 
way of presenting little bills like this. 

“How did you guess?” I asked, 
after paying for some highly compli- 
cated directions, 
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“Never you mind. But there be 
naught o’ birds to see there exceptin’ 
sea-pies.”” 

“You mean oyster-catchers ? ” 

“Maybe I do. An’ talkin’ o’ 
they, have you ever supped off starlin’ 
pie?” 

I made a show of looking at my 
watch, and turned purposefully away. 

“Tell me that yarn another day,” 
I said. ‘“ Farewell, thou Lob of 
spirits.” 

He stared at me. “ Spirits ? What’s 
that y’say ?”’ 

“* So long, Ambrose.” 

“Am!” the little old beachcomber 


called after me angrily. ‘“ Plain Am; 
that’s me!” 
Next day, with leave from an 


uneasy farmer to cross his land, I 
reached a point beyond the fall of 
rock and found, after some search, 
@ way down from the cliff-top to the 
cove—a zigzag track once used for 
bringing sea-ware up to spread upon 
the land, and now so worn and slippery 
I was glad of what remained of hand- 
rails at the dizziest spots. The last 
fifty feet were one long slide, after 
which I found myself a Crusoe in a 
sandy cove which, unless some flat- 
footed Friday intruded, promised to 
be as secret and delectable as any- 
where imaginable in escapists’ dreams. 

It lay open to the south. Behind 
it was a miniature valley, steep- 
walled and ferny, cradle of a stream ; 
to seaward ran a long low reef worn 
smooth by swirling sand and waves 
whose highest mark left clear some 
twenty yards of beach. The sand 
shone silvery, immaculate ; pale sun- 
light glanced from sea-wet rock and 
sparkled in the waves’ white manes ; 
no sound but the green sea’s gentle 
surge and hushed withdrawal. There, 
out of the wind and turned towards 
the sun, I built myself a throne of 
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drifted balks and sat upon it, lord 
of whatever birds or else might come 
to be surveyed. 

The winter of 1947-48 was not so 
long ago that its unusual warmth 
has been forgotten. From November, 
until February turned cold, I came 
regularly to Penloe Cove, choosing 
the times when birds were feeding 
on the ebb, and seldom was there a 
day when I, inured to Africa, could 
not sit still and unobserved. Lobs- 
cully, perhaps guilefully, was wrong ; 
the place had many winged visitors, 
who came from an estuary farther 
west and stayed awhile before return- 
ing to its richer waters. Always there 
were gulls about, and one or two 
curlews probing bladder-wrack for 
worms on the outer rocks. Parties 
of knots and sanderlings flew in to 
tread the edge of the tide, scudding 
over the sand like foam-flakes torn 
from the fringe of spray; a pair of 
unpaired godwits were casual callers ; 
and once—great rarity—an avocet in 
livery of jetty black and lily white 
came flickering along the strand to 
scythe the inmost wavelets with its 
upturned bill. Beyond the breaking 
waves red-breasted mergansers some- 
times swam, diving as one ; clockwork 
cormorants stayed under thirty seconds 
to the tick, unless one caught a fish. 
And other birds there were—Brent 
geese and swans—that never stayed, 
but strode along the sky—on, on, and 
out of sight—leaving one wondering 
whither. 

There was but one blot on my 
secret haven—the starlings that often 
came to rootle there, looking, as they 
crept on the red kelp, like nothing 
so much as blue-bottles on butcher’s 
meat. I used to stone those starlings, 
driving them back inland where they 
belonged. It was not they I came 
to see, but birds so gay, so various 


that I could fill a book with what 
they do—the sea-pies, oyster-catchers, 
or what you will, who never missed 
a day, and stayed as long as the 
mussel-beds were uncovered. 

The first time I saw them it was 
rough outside the cove, and they, all 
thirteen in a pack, flew dead in the 
eye of a gusty nor’-wester, making 
such heavy weather of it with their 
short-beat butterfly wings that they 
seemed to hang above the water. 
Their leader held on, but the rear 
ranks had no liking for the day at 
all, and said so. ‘‘ Quick-quick!” 
cried the leader again and again, 
ignoring the shrill and _ petulant 
clamour' behind him. ** Quick- 
quicker!” Then, in sudden accord, 
all wheeled as one into the windless 
haven, drifted across the beach, 
dropped slim pink legs, clapped down 
their wings, and stood as still and 
stolid as a set of ninepins somehow 
become thirteen. 

Two, three minutes passed with- 
out a movement, while through the 
glass I brought them into focus one 
by one, seeing every detail of their 
shining black-and-white plumage, and 
how they stood as like as peas, but 
more like little graven images, each 
with humped shoulders, head tucked 
in, and a long carroty bill held at 
the slope. Toy soldiers! I had 
almost given them up for dead when, 
in response to a telepathetic wave, 
all moved at once, some to start 
preening, others to leap and hover 
in the air. But the moment’s anima- 
tion passed ; they were not yet rested. 
Again they subsided into stony im- 
mobility, seeming deaf to the waves, 
unconscious of stray gusts that fluffed 
their feathers. More minutes of 
torpidity ticked by, and then came 
anticlimax. I might myself have 
given the word that sent each off 
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separately at a quick pedalling run 
in search of food. 

I hope you like oyster-catchers as 
much as I do, who rate them higher 
even than turnstones. Have you 
seen one open a mussel? Nothing 
could be simpler—for a sea-pie. Since 
bivalves clap tight their shells by 
means of adductor muscles, the obvious 
way is to break those muscles at the 
point of their attachment. A sea-wet 
mussel is chosen that gapes a little 
as it syphons up its food, for those 
found high and dry are quite im- 
pregnable. The bird stands facing 
the longer axis of the shell, stabs 
its beak into the narrow slit between 
the valves, thrusts it deeper past the 
adductor’s root, and the mussel, gaping 
before, is quite overcome by surprise. 
A sideways twist of the head, and the 
rest is easy—even when it’s an oyster 
that the oyster-catcher catches. 

They are as quick at this as at all 
else. When not spellbound, or stand- 
ing still for a purpose, everything 
they do and say is quick. “ Quick!” 
cries one, racing towards a stranded 
mollusc. ‘‘ Quick?” asks a neigh- 
bour, meaning, “Is it a live one?” 
“Quick! Quick! Quick!”’ shrill the 
rest of the party, congratulating the 
lucky finder; and all run together 
and apart again, just to show what 
fun oyster-catching can be. 

When sea-pies were at home in 
Penloe Cove I had no eye for other 
birds. At first all looked alike, except 
that, being in winter dress, some wore 


. more white at the neck to break the 


glossy blackness of their bibs; and 
though later I came to distinguish 
some individuals as easily as snooker 
balls not red, it was behaviour more 
than appearance that made this 
possible. One day, seeing the two 
most opposite of types standing glum, 
mumchance and tweedlish side by 


side, I could only dub one Dum, 
the other Dee. 

Dum undoubtedly was dominant, 
with peck-rights over others of his 
year, but he seldom exercised the 
privilege against anyone but Dee, 
who, surely the last of his clutch, 
was wily as he was weak. He had 
an absent-minded way of sidling up 
to Dum’s titbits, not with any inten- 
tion of grabbing them, of course, 
but suggesting by his nearness that 
@ moment’s inattention might make 
this possible. When that happened, 
Dum had only to crouch and point 
the way back with his bill to send 
young Dee skedaddling. 

There came a day when Dee, about 
to sample a displaced limpet of his 
own, looked up to see a herring-gull 
hovering hungrily astern—a formidable 
fowl whose plumage, without a fleck 
of brown remaining, showed it to be 
four winters’ old at least. Dee was 
dismayed. ‘‘ Quick-quick ! ’’ he yelped, 
gripping the limpet by its lip, and fly- 
ing off with it in front and the snarling 
gull behind. But help was near. 
“Quick!” a voice answered, just as 
Dee, despairing, dropped it; and 
Dum, his neck outstretched, his orange 
lance in couch, came skittering across 
the sand towards the fallen shell and 
the gull that had side-slipped down 
beside it. The big bird looked doubt- 
fully at the approaching menace, aware 
perhaps of some ancient peck-right 
between gulls and ’pies. With an 
angry squawk he leapt out of range, 
to stand tamely by while a bird of 
little more than half his size consumed 
the prize, taking, I thought, un- 
necessarily long about it. 

Beginning to perceive a pattern, 
@ social significance, in their way of 
life, and hoping to learn more, I 
went more often to the cove, always 
alone, and now expecting as of right 
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to find its smooth white sands inviolate. 
I guarded its secret. Its solitude 
became so much my own that every 
dent of a line of footprints confronting 
me one afternoon loomed with a 
separate maleficence. They came from 
the direction of the town, and passed 
right round the big, red bluff that 
sheltered Penloe on the west—a way 
open only for a bare half-hour when 
spring tides, as now, were lowest. 
Who was this infringing Friday whose 
hobnailed spoor reached even to the 
foot of my throne ? 

I was not long in doubt. That 
battered hat, long nose, quirked smile, 
engargoyled above a slab of rock, 
were no more to be mistaken than 
escaped. 

“Good afternoon, Am,” I said, not 
heartily. 

He touched a mossy brim. ‘ There 
be good ’uns an’ bad uns,” he replied. 
“‘ An’ this ’un’s good, bein’ right for 
pipin’.” 

“ Piping ?” 

“Pipin’. Always I comes to hear 
’em at the turn o’ the year; you ask 
’em. Sure’s I’m settin’ here, there'll 
be pipin’ today. I knows it. Mean- 
time, dang all nigger - birds, dang 
’em, I say!” And he flung a stone 
that sent a hundred starlings skyward. 

I sat down beside him. “ You like 
them as little as I do, I see.” 

“Can’t abide ’em. The proper 
place for they is in a pie.” 

Dammit, I thought; here we go 
again. 

** Which,” he went on, ‘is what I 
says to Fred Scuttle the time we was 
stumpin’ land up Lumberleigh way. 
Proper place for trees it be, with 
some big ellums where starlin’ come 
to roost as reg’lar as sunset. ‘ Fred,’ 
I says, ‘here be the makin’ o’ more 
nor one good pie. Shall us kind o’ 
borrow Sam Morte’s old gun?’ An’ 
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Fred, he agrees. Now Sam Morte’s 
gun hadn’t been fired for nigh a 
hundred year, I reckon; nor hadn’t 
we aught to fire it by. But I says 
to Fred Scuttle, I says .. .” 

I took a breath, and plunged in. 
“Look here, Am,” I said, ‘ why 
not bake that pie story in the oven 
until I’m better able to enjoy it? 
One evening at ‘ The Anchor’ perhaps. 
Haven’t we both come to watch the 
birds ?” 

It was not well done; his look 
and a flinty silence showed relations 
to be at breaking-point. Dum in 
the dumps could not have been more 
unresponsive. 

“Maybe it’s comin’ from Africa 
makes you like quiet places,”’ he said 
at last. Then, thawing some more: 
*“Most times I do so meself, which 
is why I never took to reg’lar jobs 
after I left the sea. I got me own way 
o’ livin’, an’ that’s neither by clock 
nor in a pack like nigger-birds; you 
ask ’em. No better nor blasted 
socialists they be.” 

“Hey! How do you know I’m 
not one?” 

“If you was, you’d not be settin’ 
here so quiet; you’d be runnin’ 
round in rings, or seein’ as others 
did. Now sea-pies, they be proper 
birds, eh ? ”’ 

I answered vaguely, having just 
realised how like a bird a man can 
be. Am, sharp-eyed and beaky, comb- 
ing the shore-line ; Am, keeping aloof 
until some impulse sent him off to 
spin a yarn in company; Am was as 
near being a sea-pie as anyone could 
be. ‘Quick!’ The word slipped 
out, when, seeing the sudden turn 
of his head, I couldn’t help laughing. 

“Some joke?” he asked, and so 
suspiciously that I took cover in 
telling him of Dum and Dee. 

He was astonished. ‘‘ Fancy you 
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seein’ ’em thatwise,” he said. ‘‘ Why, 
I was years awatchin’ before I learned 
their signals.” 

“ Signals ? ” 

“Signals. One toot for goin’ ahead, 
two toots for mind your eye—like 
little craft in harbour. I’ve seen ’em 
hove-to, all standin’ steady to wind 
like they was stuffed an’ nailed down ; 
then, up goes a wing-hoist from one 
of ’em, an’ quick as a wink there’s 
answerin’ pennants flutterin’ all round. 
When not mindin’ their own business, 
they be compani’ble birds.” 

“Yes, I’ve noticed that.” 

“Once I seen two of ’em facin’ up 
across @ bit o’ grub an’ neither lookin’ 
to give way. Certain sure to fight, 
you’d say, seein’ how each be aimin’ 
to skewer t’other through the lights ; 
but suddenwise, like somebody’d spoke 
in their ears, they both stops dead 
an’ starts to chuck bits o’ weed about, 
as if nothin’ hadn’t happen at all. 
"Tis danged wonderful how they 
keeps hold o’ theyselves.” 

“Manners maketh ’pies,” I re- 
marked sententiously, and luckily he 
missed the cue. 

“No, I never seen ’em fight,” he 
went on. “Someways each knows 
his place, which means knowin’ @ 
better bird when he sees ’un; forbye 
the strong ’uns don’t push theyselves 
overmuch. I reckon them birds is 
folks like you an’ me, only a dang 
sight more civilised ; they lives har- 
monious, havin’ maybe a set o’ rules 
they bides by, an’ a fambly feelin’ 
‘that’s growed up along o’ they. Yes, 
sea-pies be proper birds.” 

I stared at this new Lobscully, 
insensibly become a pundit to whom 
I now turned eagerly for a slice of 
wisdom. Am, beachcomber and odd- 
job man; Am, carver of driftwood 
into delicate shapes, was also a 
thinker; he saw birds with a clearer 
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eye than mine and could inform my 
ignorance. A _ socialist would have 
called him a drone; I, who had 
lived long in lands where knowledge 
stands higher in men’s regard, thought 
altogether otherwise. ‘“‘ What else?” 
I urged him. 

** You'll see,” he answered. ‘“* Look 
now, there’s a party comin’ ashore.” 

Penloe beach is steep until it joins 
the reef, the sea’s edge never far 
away; and now, with the tide slowly 
making across the rock pools where 
they foraged, the birds were being 
forced back towards the shore. As 
Am spoke, several took wing, came 
skimming, and alighted on the sand, 
where at once they began to bustle 
about. ‘‘ Quick-quick!” they called 
to loiterers on the reef, who, quick 
to reply, came scudding to join them 
and quicken up the fun till ear and 
eye were dazzled by so much quick- 
ness. They knew we were there, of 
course, but took no heed. The cliffs 
threw back their sharp, wild cries, 
which, mounting with their agitation 
to a climax, suddenly ceased as all 
froze motionless in their tracks. There 
they stood entranced, each balanced 
on a single, pale pink stem; and the 
cove was silent except for Am’s 
hoarse whisper— 

“Watch now! 
be goin’ to pipe.” 

Dum, unmistakable, was the first 
to thaw, and soon all were pedalling 
about in a sort of ‘set to partners.’ 
A bird would run round two or three, 
ignoring them, but stop before a 
fourth to open its bill like a pair of 
compasses, then pass on. 

“What are they doing?” I asked 
the pundit. 

“* Visitin’. Payin’ calls to see who’s 
ripe for pipin’. Set still an’ you’ll see.” 

It must be so; for presently some 
of the more active birds formed a 


Certain sure they 
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group apart, with Dum—looking rather 
cocky, I thought—among them. They 
stood roughly in a ring, heads to centre, 
their necks arched, their orange bills 
wide open and pointing at the ground. 
“* Ke-wick !” piped Dum, giving them 
what musicians call ‘the A,’ and at 
once the lilting, skirling song began. 

* Kewick, kewick, kewick, quick- 
quick-quick-quick, kewir-r-r-r!”’ all 
piped together, repeating the phrase 
over and over on notes somewhere 
within a piccolo’s range. The shrill 
chant rose and fell, to rise again and 
again in long crescendos to an un- 
cadenced end, whirring and thrilling. 
It was as if sound were silver wires 
each bird drew out in spirals, stretched 
taut, and then let fall in springing 
coils; it drew one after it and held 
one poised on slender pinnacles of 
song whose tense vibrations alone 
sustained one, waiting breathless for 
the drop. Those topmost tones were 
merest threads of sound, and—who 
knows ?—other notes too high for 
human ears to catch may have been 
uttered. 

One felt that such “divine, high 
piping’ should be directed at the 
sky, not flung down like a challenge 
at the singers’ feet. That it had 
this significance no one could doubt 
who saw them firmly planted side 
by side, stretching their throats, swing- 
ing their bills as though to pipe each 
other down. They stood rooted in 
an ecstasy of musical rivalry, rapt 
in a song expressing all their need, 
and without other awareness. Harold 
Munro wrote :— 

“Oh, that a man might choose 

To live unconsciously like beast or bird, 


And our clear thought not lose 
Its beauty when we turn it into word.” 


Am had his own opinion. “ From 
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now till summer come, they pipes 
most days when sun and wind be 
right. Sometimes they does it to 
draw the hens, sometimes to let off 
steam, always to ‘void scrappin’. 
Like I said, they contrives to live 
harmonious. If two of ’em has eyes 
for the same nestin’- place, they’ll 
set-to pipin’ at each other till the 
fine sound of it lifts ‘em clear o’ 
quarrellin’. ‘Tis their own good 
custom, an’ they bides by it.” 

Regretting lost traditions, I quoted 
half aloud :— 


‘* Men converge no more to the fire, 
Men are one with the isolation: 
The pride of science stands, and the final 
desolation.”’ } 


““Sounds like po’try,” 
doubtfully. 

I apologised. “A pity their ways 
aren’t ours,” I said. 

“Certain sure it is. Suppose now, 
if instead o’ sendin’ airyplanes, we 
an’ Jerry had set up brass bands to 
blow agin each other till they bust. 
Why, ’fore you could say split, they’d 
be blowin’ in tune, callin’ for beer, 
an’ all drinkin’ out o’ the same mug. 
Folks can learn a tidy bit from sea- 
pies. Them has gentle ways an’ no 
mistake.” 

The piping party had begun to 
break up. One bird, then another, 
left it, to drift apart and preen, or 
fall into a trance, until only Dum 
and a friend were left competing. 

“See the little ’un ?” 

They looked all of a size to me, 
but I took him to mean a rather 
secretive type who lingered near the 
two remaining minstrels. Once this 
bird ran in to add its pipe to theirs, 
but soon retired, and, as though 
abashed by this show of emotion, 


said Am 





1 Lines from Dorothy Wellesley’s ‘ Fire.’ 
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turned away to fiddle with a piece 
of weed. 

Am nudged me. “See that? 
Many’s the time I seen that pink- 
haired piece at ‘The Anchor’ do just 
so. One pecks weed, t’other powders 
her nose. They be all the same; you 
ask ’em.” 

“JT will. Are you sure that’s a 
hen bird ?” 

“Tis her all right, an’ your pal 
Dum she be after, which is not sayin’ 
they be anywise near spliced, not by 
a long chalk. Gently does it. Next 
few weeks you'll maybe see ’em makin’ 
closer like craft adrift on the tide, 
till, comin’ alongside, they stays so. 
They two’ll breed these parts, which 
most of ’em don’t.” 

Well, I was glad to have seen 
Dum’s bride-elect. Dim? Yes, Dim 


was the name for one so modest. 
And now, as the sun sank and all the 
west turned orange as an oyster- 
catcher’s bill, the piping ceased and 
the cove fell silent except for the 


sound of waves. The flock loitered, 
some pedalling aimlessly about. Then, 
“Quick!” cried one, and all took 
wing. 

I watched them sweep low over 
the reef, turn east, and dwindle to 
the size of white admirals in flight. 
Somewhere among them were Dum 
and Dim. But Dee? Perhaps that 
straggler, that last, distant flicker, 
was the luckless’ Dee, right out of the 
running as usual. 

A slow procession of two, we toiled 
-to the cliff-top and turned homeward, 
walking in silence. A glance was 
enough to show what was in Am’s 
mind ; his face, that had been earnest 
with philosophic thought, now wore 
its customary Puckish look. I did 
warn him that the short way back 
might not outlast his tale. 

“Sam Morte’s gun,” he resumed, 
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“was a proper old ’un, an’ no mistake, 
with a drain-pipe barrel nigh two yard 
long an’ a cap-an’-nipple to fire it 
by. First job, after we'd borrowed 
it, was to clean it; second job was 
to lay hands on a pound or two o’ 
black powder. I left that to ol’ 
Fred Scuttle—who never did say 
where he got it; whiles I scouted 
round for bullets, which, believe it, 
was not to be come by anywheres in 
Lumberleigh. Tried all ways, I did.” 

“Why didn’t you...” 

“Easy now. Who’s tellin’ this?” 
said Am, walking slower than ever. 
*** Fred,’ I says at last, addressin’ 
Fred Scuttle. ‘Fred,’ I says, ‘it 
looks like us must make do other- 
wise’; an’ off we goes to Dunkerley’s 
forge. ‘George,’ we says to George 
Dunkerley, ‘ ’tis old nails to serve as 
bullets us be lookin’ for.’ But George, 
he shakes his head. ‘ Poachin’, is 
it ? I never did hold with poachin’,’ 
he says. So we tells him about the 
starlin’ pie, after which, an’ some 
argiment, he gives us a handful. 

“TIT counted them nails careful. 
‘Fred,’ I asks Fred Scuttle, ‘how 
many starlin’ do us need to make a 
proper pie?’ Fred, he scratches his 
head. ‘Not less nor thirty is what 
folks says, but I reckon thirty-two 
be proper number,’ he says. ‘ Well,’ 
I says, ‘here be only fourteen nail.’ ” 

“ Surely you didn’t expect .. .,” I 
began. 

Am gave me a quelling look. “So 
off we goes to see Henery Tiprose in 
his little ol’ cobbler’s shop. ‘ Henery,’ 
we says, addressin’ Henery Tiprose. 
‘Henery,’ we says, ‘’tis old nails to 
serve as bullets us be after.’ But 
Henery, he shakes his head. ‘ Murder, 
is it? You old ’uns ought to know 
better,’ he says. So we tells him about 
the starlin’ pie, after which he hands 
out a fistful o’ brads. 

A2 
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“TIT counted them brads careful, 
an’ they was nineteen. I says to 
Henery Tiprose: ‘ With fourteen nail 
George Dunkerley give us, that makes 
thirty-three bullets, which be one too 
many, an’ I hands one back to 
Henery. ‘For why ?’ he asks. ‘ Be- 
cause,’ I says, ‘thirty-two starlin’ 
be proper number for a pie; you 
ask Fred Scuttle.’ Then MHenery, 
he starts laughin’ fit to bust, though 
we couldn’t see for why, an’ presently 
we walks out. 

“Well, there we was all fixed to 
come by that pie, an’ me plannin’ 
out where to set up the ol’ gun, 
when Fred says sudden-like: ‘ Dang 
it, us hasn’t got no caps to fire it 
by.’ So off we goes to Annie Milli- 
combe’s toy-shop. ‘ Annie,’ we says, 
addressin’ Annie Millicombe .. .” 

““ Good-night, Am,’’ I said firmly. 

We had reached the parting of 
our ways—a short-cut, known locally 
as Squeezebelly Alley, which would 
take me on to the sea-front. I had 
to act quickly, or else find myself 
walking off Land’s End and into 
next week, with Am still talking 
beside me. 

“‘ Good-night,” I said again, hurried 
away, and so was free of the story. 
But not of Am. If I hadn’t looked 
back I shouldn’t have seen him 
staring reproachfully after me. 

Coming in twilight to the town’s 
preposterous esplanade, I found it 
deserted, sea and sky now blended 
in one glimmering expanse. From 
sand-banks nearly covered by the 
tide came restless cries—the sharp 
““ ku-weet ’’ of a curlew, the liquid 
“tu-lu-li”’ of redshanks. It was the 
hour when fancy knows no law. 


** Everyone's voice was suddenly lifted, 
And beauty came like the setting sun.” 


So much of Sassoon’s lovely poem 


(July 


crossed my mind, still full of wings 
and a clear, high piping. The rest 
escaped it. I thought of birds; not 
as the bundles of reflexes cold science 
would have them be, but as beings 
more sentient than we are because they 
lived subconsciously, their minds un- 
trammelled by thought. They were 
creatures of emotion, but emotions 
delicately controlled. They might 
show, but could not experience, fear 
as we knew it, whom whispering 
priests had taught the meaning of 
death. They lived and loved, and 
by the act of living expressed nothing 
but themselves. No one seeing birds 
as I had done that afternoon could 
doubt that there was enjoyment in 
all they did. “ ’Tis not through envy 
of thy happy lot, but being too happy 
in thy happiness...” Thus Keats 
to the singing bird, he knowing that 
from its unawareness sprang excess 
of joy. Always one went to poets 
for the truth. 

I thought of birds as Ambrose 
Lobscully might, had he known any- 
thing of evolution. They had made 
secure their place in the world with 
the least disturbance of others. They 
clung to a way of life that time had 
tested, in which individual ascendancy 
was recognised, acknowledged, and 
was its strength. Through ceremonies 
at once beautiful and useful, they 
had achieved a harmony among them- 
selves such as we had never known ; 
drawing near to each other, so they 
approached perfection of their kind. 
All this, without conscious thought 
or power of speech—perhaps because 
of that. 

When we had blown ourselves to 
bits, or eaten up all the land with 
multiplying millions; when all men’s 
works were dusted over, might not 
birds, some birds, come to inherit the 
earth? The idea was not wildly 
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improbable. Other forms of life had 
had an innings; ours seemed drawing 
to a close, while they, the blithe 
birds of the shore who were here so 
many sons before us, were still 
evolving, slowly, gently. I thought 
of a world all beating wings and 
wordless voices, voices like those 
now calling lucidly across the darken- 
ing sea. I remembered how the 
poem ended :— 


“. .. O but everyone 


Was a bird; and the song was wordless; the 
singing will never be done.” 


‘The Anchor’ was a tunnel full of 
smoke and noise. Men, sipping their 
near beers, stood arguing in groups 
about wages and the cost of living ; 
some women, clutching baskets, drink- 
ing gin, denounced the rulers they 
had helped to choose. Behind the 
bar the ‘“ pink-haired piece” was 
strident. ‘As good as any man any 
day, ain’t I?” came violently from a 
puny, red-tied type; and I supposed 
that he included William Shakespeare. 
I had come, of course, to make my 
peace with Am, and perhaps to suffer 
the ending of a tale. 

Presently I saw him, and rather 
as a camel-rider sights a palm. Am, 
standing there mumchance in shabby 
clothes and broken boots, seemed the 
one genial spot in that desert of 
disagreeability. I found myself almost 
eager to hear the next instalment. 

“°*Evening, Am,” I said, crossing 
to where he stood dangling an 


- empty mug. 


He regarded me _ speculatively. 
“Fancy you comin’ here; ‘tis no 
place to set quiet-like.” He took 
out a long-stemmed pipe of his own 
making and aimed it round the room. 
“ Starlin’!” he said contemptuously, 
shooting down the wranglers one by 
one. 


That was my cue, but it took more 
than a pint to bring him round to it. 

“You was for dodgin’ out before,” 
he accused me. ‘“ But that bein’ 
the way I intended, I makes no 
complaint. I cuts ’un short or long 
accordin’ to the customer.” 

So the old devil had been playing 
me up all along! “They close in 
half an hour,”’ I reminded him. 

“Well, after we done our bit o’ 
shoppin’,”” he began, “‘ us had naught 
to do but load the ol’ gun an’ wait 
for evenin’. We up-ends her, we 
pours in powder till Fred Scuttle 
says ‘when,’ an’ we plugs it tight. 
After which, we rams home the 
fourteen nail an’ eighteen brads us 
got off o’ George Dunkerley an’ 
Henery Tiprose, an’ finishes off with 
@ wad o’ rag to seal an’ make all 
shipshape.” 

“Holy smoke !” 

“That be how it took ol’ Fred. 
‘Who be goin’ to fire ’un?’ he asks 
nervous-like, seein’ as charge an’ 
bullets come nigh half-way up the 
barrel. ‘Not me,’ says I, takin’ a 
string from me pocket an’ tyin it 
to the trigger. ‘Us’ll set her up on 
@ crotch,’ I says, ‘an’ hide weselves 
behind yon whitethorn.’ An’ right 
soon, there we was, lyin’ quiet at 
our end o’ the string, with the ol’ 
gun cocked an’ primed an’ pointin’ 
dead into one o’ they ellums. 

“Now the ellum I had chose was 
a little un, though proper good for 
starlin’. Always I seen ’em comin’ 
thick as flies to set an’ jabber on 
the naked branches; an’ sure enough 
they comes agin that evenin’. ‘ How 
many you reckon they be?’ I asks 
Fred Scuttle when the birds had 
quietened. ‘ ’Twixt thirty an’ forty,’ 
he whispers back. ‘Set tight, then,’ 
I says. ‘I’m agoin’ to let her go.’ 
An’ then, with a pull o’ the string, 
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let her go I does. Whomph! goes the 
gun, an’ the ground shakes under us.” 

Am paused dramatically. “If I 
was to tell you that it set the brass 
cock spinnin’ for an hour on Lumber- 
leigh Church, maybe you’d not believe 
me. Leastways the flame of it lit the 
fields for miles around, an’ the ol’ 
gun herself, nigh bust to bits, comes 
whistlin’ back to lodge in the white- 
thorn above us. I waits till the great, 
billowin’ cloud o’ black smoke drifts 
away, then, ‘ Fred,’ I says, addressin’ 
Fred Scuttle. ‘Fred,’ I says, ‘I 
never see none fall.” No more had 
he, an’ though we combs every inch 
below that tree, not a dang bird did 
us find.” 

I began to laugh, but Am waved 
me down. 

“* Fred,’ I says to Fred Scuttle, 
‘us can’t surely have missed ‘em 
all’; an’ Fred, he scratches his 
head. ‘When gun go off,’ he says, 
‘I don’t see none fall, nor likewise 
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I never see none fly away.’ So we 
looks up in the tree, an’ there... 
Easy, easy. Who be tellin’ this? 
We looks up in the ellum tree, an’ 
there they was. ... Hold off, now, 
till I fetches alongside. . . . We looks 
up in the little ol’ ellum tree, an’ 
there they was, all the dang lot of 
‘em, skewered clear through they 
middles an’ nailed fast to the 
branches.” 

“Am, may you be...” 

““ An’ when we set to count them 
birds, how many do you reckon there 
be? Why, thirty-two exackly, which, 
come you remember, be proper number 
for a starlin’ pie; you ask ’em.” 

At the door I looked back. Am 
still stood tweedlish by the wall, and, 
except for a twinkling eye above his 
tilted tankard, looked as much like 
Dum as ever. Birds, some birds, 
had so many things we lacked, and 
well might envy, that perhaps they 
did not need a sense of humour. 
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NEW ZEALAND AND THE NAVY. 





BY THOMAS WOODROOFFE. 


History books in the schools of 
New Zealand, like those of other 
countries, include a Table of Im- 
portant Dates; but nowhere else 
would you find six of these milestones 
inscribed with the name of one or 
other of H.M. Ships. On half a dozen 
occasions ab urbe condita some activity 
of a man-o’-war had been considered 
the most important event of the 
year; and the Royal Navy, which 
assisted at its birth, has, in course of 
time, been woven into the pattern 
of the Dominion’s history—not as a 
single highly coloured thread, but so 
as to form a part of its very fabric. 

This process really started at about 
eleven o’clock on the morning of a 
hot summer’s day, 29th January 
1840, when H.M.S. Herald, moving 
like @ swan in the light airs, came to 
an anchor off the primitive settlement 
of Korarareka in the Bay of Islands. 
Those among the crews of whaling 
ships, traders or mere adventurers 
watching from the foreshore, who 
were sober enough to focus that 
distance, were struck by the smart 
and seamanlike manner in which 
her sails were furled and awnings 
spread before she had swung to her 
cable. In a matter of seconds she 
was lying with her yards squared, 


her boats astern, and the sun winking 


off her brightwork, looking as if she 
had been there for days instead of 
having only this moment arrived 
from Sydney. 

The newcomer was a sloop of 500 
tons, 18 guns, with a crew of 125 
officers and men, a Sixth Rate from 
the East Indies Station which, in 


those spacious days, seems to have 
embraced most of the world east of 
Suez. H.M.S. Herald carried as pas- 
senger Captain William Hobson, Royal 
Navy, an officer who had made a 
name for himself in war and peace 
on detached service. But never in 
his career had he been given a command 
quite as independent as this; for he 
had come out to be Governor of a 
colony which did not exist. After 
dinner at midday he buttoned himself 
into his full-dress coat with its high 
gold-braided collar and shimmering 
epaulettes, and with his cocked hat 
and sword he landed at about two 
o’clock to read his commission on 
shore. 

The officers of the ship (except 
her captain, who was in a bad temper), 
Hobson’s own civilian staff of two, 
the Resident and a couple of mis- 
sionaries, with three burly New South 
Wales policemen, all crowded into the 
pinnace, and the function took place 
in a clearing just outside the collection 
of huts and hovels known as the 
“Town” of Korarareka. There was 
a slight delay to begin with, because 
a Maori in a startling red-and-blue 
cloak insisted on shaking hands with 
Hobson and his entire party; but 
after this unofficial welcome the Maori 
stood back to watch the rest of the 
show with an indulgent smile. The 
local inhabitants had followed Hob- 
son’s little procession, and the three 
hundred or so stood and fidgeted in 
a seedy-looking mob while Hobson 
unrolled a large parchment and began 
to read. Pakeha and Maori, sober or 
tipsy, wife and doxy, with a horde 
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of ragged half-caste children peering 
through their elders’ legs, listened to 
the pompous language of two Royal 
proclamations without any very clear 
idea of what it was all about. But 
they gave three cheers at the end, 
under the impression, no doubt, that 
now it was all over somebody would 
be putting up the drinks. 

The Government had sent Hobson 
out to declare the sovereignty of 
England in New Zealand, not that 
they wanted the place in the least— 
they were only afraid that if Britain 
did not annex it, France would. By 
half-past three that sunny afternoon 
Hobson had carried out his orders; 
all he had to do now was to persuade 
the owners of the country to accept 
the arrangement. And this meant 
waiting until 5th February, when his 
messengers would have collected the 
Maori chiefs of the north. The 
Maoris were a brave and independent 
people who spent most of their time 
in tribal warfare. And although the 
victors in these contests generally 
ate a number of the losers and enslaved 
those they could not eat, both sides 
conducted the actual fighting in a 
spirit of generous fair play. Hobson 
had little behind him in his dealings 
with these sporting warriors: no 
regiments of soldiers, no bulging 
treasury—only the tiny Herald. He 
had come not to conquer, but to 
negotiate; and as it took at least 
eight months to get an answer from 
Whitehall he had to make every 
decision off his own bat. 

A member of Hobson’s staff, who 
was up bright and early on the morn- 
ing of 5th February, when the sun 
was flooding the surrounding hills 
and the unruffled water of the bay 
with colour, saw what he took at first 
to be the preparations for a water 
carnival, From every quarter of 


the glittering bay, canoes with high, 
carved sterns were gliding towards a 
spot on its western shore. The Maori 
chiefs were gathering for the con- 
ference, each in his canoe manned by 
forty paddlers and a leader who 
stood amidships. Paddles dipped and 
flashed to the cadence of the leader’s 
song for the canoe to go surging 
over the water, and as the sun rose 
higher more canoes put out from 
distant creeks and inlets until the 
whole bay was filled with the music 
of the canoe song. He rubbed his 
eyes and went down to breakfast. 
By contrast, at nine o’clock, the guard 
presented arms and the bos’n’s pipes 
wailed at the gangway as Captain 
Hobson and Captain Nias of the 
Herald, both in full dress, climbed 
down into the captain’s barge and 
were pulled ashore with the long 
unhurried stroke of a good boat’s 
crew. 

The whole affair that day was 
something of a naval occasion. The 
two captains walked up a sloping 
lawn to a large marquee—150 feet 
long—which had been rigged by the 
sailors of the Herald out of the ship’s 
spare suit of sails. Although they 
hated the very sight of each other, 
Hobson and Nias had sunk their 
differences for the moment and walked 
arm in arm to their places on a narrow 
platform at one end of the tent, 
where a lieutenant in full dress, a 
portly missionary, and a civilian rose 
to their feet. The naval officer was 
Willoughby Shortland, Hobson’s secre- 
tary ; the missionary, the Rev. Henry 
Williams, the interpreter. And even 
he was a half-pay lieutenant in the 
Royal Navy; after fighting under 
Nelson at Copenhagen, and having, 
like Hobson, taken part in the action 
in Basque Roads, he had retired 


when peace was signed to come out. 
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to New Zealand as a missionary. 
The civilian was Mr Busby, the 
Resident, who had been of great 
help to the Governor in framing the 
treaty. The table they all sat behind 
was covered with the Union Jack, 
and the working party from the 
Herald had decorated the sides of the 
tent with the ensigns of foreign 
nations —the ordinary signal flags 
would all be needed for dressing 
ship. But over the tent itself the 
largest Union Jack from the ship’s 
lockers flapped languidly in the gentle 
breeze. 

This was lowered before the pro- 
ceedings began, so that it should not 
be felt that the sovereignty had 
already passed—a symbolic gesture 
which may have been lost on the 
Maori chiefs sitting cross-legged on 
the ground. Hobson read out the 
treaty and explained it ; then Williams 
translated, while the chiefs listened 
gravely. Some wore nondescript 
European dress, others were more 
dignified in their own native cloaks 
of kiwi feathers, flax, or dogskins ; 
their womenfolk had dressed up for 
the occasion with white feathers and 
sometimes the entire wing of a bird 
in their ears. Then came an inter- 
minable succession of speeches as 
one tattooed warrior after another 
rose to his feet. ‘“‘The manner of 
the chiefs is exceedingly noble and 
dignified,” an eye-witness wrote in a 
letter to his wife that night, “ their 
mode of speaking bold and vehement, 
‘accompanied by expressive and grace- 
ful gestures.” They paced up and 
down while declaiming, and their 
questions about the treaty were very 
much to the point. The feeling of 


the gathering swayed now for, now 
against acceptance as floods of oratory 
in the musical Maori tongue poured 
forth ; but, when the shadows of the 
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hills crept out into the bay and 
lights twinkled from the Herald, the 
atmosphere was favourable. Hobson 
then left the chiefs to discuss it 
further among themselves over a4 
feast he had provided, and walked 
the few yards to the Resident’s house 
to spend the night. 

At noon next day forty-five chiefs 
were ready to sign, but the terms of 
the treaty were again explained to 
each man as he came up to sign or 
make his mark. “We are all one 
people now,” said Hobson in Maori 
as he shook hands. The proceedings 
that day were more cheerful; and 
Hobson was handed a carved green- 
stone tomahawk for presentation to 
“Queen Wikitoria,’’ while one of the 
chiefs, after signing, wanted to try 
on the Governor’s cocked hat. But 
at last it was all over. A comparatively 
junior naval officer had signed a treaty 
the like of which neither his own nor 
any other empire had ever made with 
@ primitive and savage race. For it 
treated the Queen of England and 
the Maori people as equal negotiators, 
and while the supreme authority 
belonged to the Queen, the Maoris 
kept their country. ‘The shadow 
passes to the Queen,” said one chief 
as he signed, “but the substance 
stays with us.” Though Hobson 
may not have realised it at the time, 
he had just ensured the survival of 
the Maori race. 

The Wardroom of the Herald, who 
seem to have been a cheerful crowd, 
celebrated the event that evening 
at half-past seven by dancing a 
quadrille on the poop to the music 
of the ship’s two fiddlers. All Friday 
torrential rain poured down, but 
when Saturday dawned calm and 
fine, H.M.S. Herald dressed ship over- 
all, and at one o’clock gave official 
recognition of the treaty of Waitangi 
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by firing a Royal salute of twenty-one 
guns, “to commemorate the cession 
to Her Majesty of the rights of 
sovereignty of New Zealand,” as 
the neat copperplate entry in the 
Herald’s log records with an air of 
finality. 

But it was only the start of things. 
A handful of chiefs had signed in 
the north; there remained those 
scattered throughout the length of 
New Zealand. Missionaries or trust- 
worthy settlers hurried through bush 
and forest with copies of the treaty 
for signature; the Rev. H. Williams, 
true to his upbringing, sailed in a 
schooner to visit both sides of the 
Cook Strait; and a Captain Bunbury 
of the 80th Regiment, who had just 
arrived from Sydney, was packed off 
in the Herald to “‘ expound the advan- 
tages of a settled Government” to 
chiefs whose principal hobby was 
tribal warfare. In less than six 
months over five hundred of the 
more important chiefs had signed. 

Captain Bunbury’s contribution to 
this total, if small, was picturesque. 
When he found no Maoris at all on 
Stewart Island, the Royal Proclama- 
tion was read with proper ceremony 
to the sea and sky, and, to be on the 
safe side, a copy of it buried in a 
bottle on the shore of Zephyr Bay. 
He had better luck on the mainland 
across the Foveaux Strait, where the 
first person to call surprisingly wore 
the full-dress uniform of a British 
aide-de-camp—gold-laced _ trousers, 
cocked hat with plume, and all. 
This personage turned out to be a 
Maori chief who had been presented 
with the outfit in Sydney, together 
with twenty infantrymen’s scarlet 
tunics and shakos for his retainers, 
whose bare feet rather spoiled the 
effect. He signed without question, 
having just been victorious in a 


local war, and on the whole seemed 
far more interested in the drill of the 
Royal Marine detachment than in 
the politics of his own country. In 
fact, he was on board next morning 
with his private army as the Herald 
was getting under way, and was 
still urging his retainers to note the 
finer points of the manual exercise 
as performed by the Royal Marines 
when the ship was well out to sea. 
The last Bunbury saw of him was 
at the steering oar of his whaleboat 
which had been towing astern, his 
plumes fluttering in the breeze, and 
his red-coats sweating at the oars. 

The Herald found her relief waiting 
for her in the Bay of Islands, and 
Captain Nias sailed at once for his 
proper station, in search of the fame 
and promotion after which he had 
been hankering for the whole of his 
time in New Zealand waters. Such 
is the irony of life that although he 
had a highly successful career in the 
Navy, ending up as an admiral, all 
he will ever be remembered for is 
that he commanded the ship which 
brought Hobson to New Zealand. 

The vessel at anchor, placidly 
engaged, like all new arrivals, in 
“watering ship and cutting brooms,” 
was to have a réle in New Zealand 
history out of all proportion to her 
size. She was H.M.S. Britomart, a 
little ten-gun sloop brig only ninety 
feet long, with a complement of 
seventy officers and men. But her 
armament did not matter; for she 
won her niche in history, not in the 
smoke of battle, but through seaman- 
ship. 

The French corvette l’Aube was 
also lying in the bay, and the Governor 
was afraid that, owing to some mis- 
understanding over sovereignty, she 
might hoist the French flag in the 
South Island, where a number of 
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French colonists had settled at Akeroa. 
Whether that were her mission out 
here or not, Hobson was taking no 
chances, and in the middle of the night 
of 22nd July two mysterious gentle- 
men arrived on board the Britomart, 
which sailed at dawn. The general 
impression at Russell had been that 
she was off to Port Nicholson, but 
Captain Stanley’s orders directed him 
to Akeroa. He was to get there 
before the French corvette, and the 
idea was for the two gentlemen, who 
had been sworn in as magistrates, to 
be exercising that function—that is, 
administering British law—by the 
time any French ship arrived. 

The Britomart, which was twenty- 
one years old and in bad condition, 
had to beat against strong head-winds ; 
her sails blew to ribbons, she had a 
port stove in, and when, after sixteen 
days, she rounded East Cape only 
300 miles from KRussell, she had 
eighteen inches of water in the hold. 
But in spite of the winter gales 
Captain Stanley crowded on all the 
sail his labouring little sloop could 
carry, and on 10th August the high 
land of the Banks Peninsula loomed 
up in the murk. 

No French ships were in harbour, 
and now one James Robinson Clough 
makes his brief and only appearance 
in history. He was given a hand-bell 
and a boat’s ensign on a staff, and 
the astonished inhabitants of Green 
Point were soon learning that a 
Court of Petty Sessions would be held 


‘next day. It was, and on the succeed- 


ing days; but as might be expected 
where no police existed and everyone 
was happy, there were no cases to 
hear. But the magistrates sat 
twiddling their thumbs until 10th 
August, when the French l’Aube 


appeared off the entrance, where she 
lay becalmed. The Britomart’s boats 
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hospitably towed her in, and her 
captain found the administration of 
British justice apparently well estab- 
lished. Instead of making objections, 
Captain Lavaud accepted the situa- 
tion, and even took over as guardship 
when the Britomart left. He was 
eventually rewarded for his good- 
natured co-operation by having a 
street named after him in Wellington 
—though the authorities rather marred 
the gesture by spelling it wrongly for 
the next seventy years. 

With the early North Island spring 
the Britomart reappeared in the Bay 
of Islands, only to find that she was 
needed again, not as an instrument 
of high policy this time, but for the 
more prosaic job of surveying a 
harbour. Hobson had decided to 
move his capital from Russell, where 
the “‘Government House” he dated 
his letters from was a converted barn 
in somebody else’s garden, to the 
Waitemata, which the unerring eye 
of Captain Cook had noted long 
before as suitable for a base. And it 
was the strategic position which 
appealed most to that pair of sailors, 
Governor Hobson and the Rev. H. 
Williams; for a settlement on the 
narrow isthmus which separates the 
gulf of the Waitemata from the sea on 
the west coast would cut the Maori 
tribes of the north in half. And, if 
attacked, the settlement could always 
be succoured from the sea. 

Throughout the summer, therefore, 
the Britomart lay anchored near the 
black cone of Rangitoto, while her 
boats dotted the shimmering gulf. 
Very slowly, a stroke or two at a 
time, they crawled back and forth 
with boat’s lead and sextant, plotting 
their lines of soundings. They crept 
into bays and inlets where the light- 
blue ferry-boats go threshing now ; 
and along a scrub-covered shore where 
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the ocean liners of today load their 
wool and butter at the wharves. 
They paused only to celebrate the 
foundation of the new town by 
organising the first regatta ever to 
be held on the Waitemata with a 
race for the sailors in ships’ boats 
and a prize of five pounds, and a 
canoe race for Maoris with half a 
pound of tobacco to each paddle of 
the winning canoe. Hobson named 
his capital Auckland after a former 
First Lord of the Admiralty; and, 
her work in New Zealand done, the 
Britomart sailed for Singapore, where 
she was sold for five thousand dollars. 
The Governor quickly settled down 
in his new Government House, which 
had been shipped out in sections from 
a firm in High Holborn; but it is 
doubtful if he found time to enjoy 
its marble chimney-pieces or the 
** dinners, dances, and picnics ’’ which 
Mrs Hobson recorded in her diary 
that winter. For Hobson had so 
much on his mind that his health, 
never very good after fever in the 
West Indies, finally broke down. He 
found the colonists at Wellington 
and even in Auckland against him 
at every turn, while the gnawing worry 
of an empty Treasury overshadowed 
all his other troubles. For the last 
few months of his life the lonely 
tragic figure of the Governor could 
be seen gazing anxiously down the 
gulf for the sail that would bring 
despatches from Home, backing his 
actions. He had carried out what 
he thought the right policy, but the 
sail to tell him that it was so never 
showed against the distant blue of 
Great Barrier Island, before he died 
of a paralytic stroke on 10th September 
1842. He was only forty-nine. ‘‘ An 
English sailor, he did his duty,” was 
the verdict of a New Zealand historian 


half a century later. ‘Give us 
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another good man,” the Maoris on 
the spot begged the Queen, “like the 
one who has just died.” 

She gave them Captain Fitzroy, 
R.N., which was unfortunate. What- 
ever success that officer may have had 
as a circumnavigator—he commanded 
the Beagle—he had little or none as 
a Governor. Weak and vacillating, 
his measure had soon been taken by 
the Maoris, with unpleasant results 
for the colony, and in March 1845 
in the Bay of Islands H.M.S. Hazard, 
an 18-gun sloop, lost six men killed 
and her captain wounded in taking 
off the women and children when 
Heke and his northern tribes sacked 
Korarareka. By June she was down 
in the Waitemata with her seamen 
dragging one of her guns fifteen miles 
along a muddy track to defend Auck- 
land, which was under siege. 

In a country with no overland 
communications, and fewer than two 
hundred soldiers, the isolated com- 
munities along the coast—and all 
the early settlements were on the 
sea—came to rely for their defence 
upon ships of the Royal Navy operat- 
ing 11,000 miles from their home 
ports. As long as the colonist could 
see one of these trim vessels anchored 
in the bay, with her yards all squared 
and her black line of gunports, he 
felt comfortably reassured and not 
quite so lonely. He came to look 
naturally to the Navy for backing, 
or perhaps deliverance. But the 
warship, in his eyes, stood for more 
than that—she was Home. He had 
only to tread those snowy - white 
decks, listen to the soft West Country 
burr of her crew, hear the bugles at 
sunset across the water, to be back 
for a moment at the other side of the 
world. 

“The warship” was very much 
a part of those early communities : 
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her carpenter and cooper often lent 
a hand ashore ; her flags hung round 
the new hall for a dance—perhaps 
her fiddlers provided the music; and 
if someone were needed for the school 
prize-giving, her captain dressed up 
in his cocked hat and sword for the 
youngsters to have something to 
gape at. She might spend months 
in the same place, with her boats 
rowing endlessly to and fro from 
dawn till dusk; or she might pop 
in for a day or two, only to disappear 
for weeks at a time. Such ships 
would be engaged in finishing what 
Captain Cook had started in 1769— 
the survey of the coast of New 
Zealand. 

H.M. Ships Pelorus and Pandora, 
Acheron and Alligator, Buffalo and 
Britomart, which completed this work, 
were engaged at the same time upon 
their ordinary duties, of which the 
survey of any uncharted waters they 
came across was only one. Yet, 
within fourteen years of Hobson’s 
arrival, officers of the Royal Navy 
had surveyed the entire coast-line 
and the prominent features of New 
Zealand, her straits and some of her 
mountains ; her bays and headlands 
now bore the names of past naval 
heroes, of defunct Lords of Admiralty, 
or even, as with Young Nick’s Head, 
of a Ship’s Boy. 

The colonists of Edward Wakefield’s 
New Zealand Company were leaving 
the seashore to push inland; they 
had already started transforming New 
Zealand from a country of dense bush 
and forest into a land of rolling 
pastures. Settlers from New Ply- 
mouth on the North Island’s west 
coast had gone far towards creating 
& corner of England in Taranaki; 
and it might indeed have been a 
part of Devon were it not for the 
snow-capped cone of Mount Egmont 
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towering like a sentinel over the 
plain. 

In 1860 the Maori swooped upon 
this scattered community, and the 
smoke rising from blazing home- 
steads announced the start of the 
Maori wars which were to drag on 
for the next twelve years. In the 
evening light of Ist March a warship 
got her bearings from the glowing 
mountain, which at that distance 
seemed to be floating upon the sea. 
H.M.S. Niger was something new 
on the coast, a leviathan of 1000 tons, 
thirteen guns, and driven by steam ; 
though, to be sure, she got on very 
much faster in a favourable wind by 
hauling up her screw and spreading 
her sails. Her début in New Zealand 
was both spectacular and romantic. 
That very night her captain landed 
with sixty men to go to the rescue 
of some local militia who had been 
cut off from the coast by a Maori 
force strongly entrenched behind a 
pa or stockade. Next morning Captain 
Cracroft promised ten golden sovereigns 
to the man who first pulled down the 
Maori flag over the fort. The attack 
became a race between blue-jackets 
and red-coated marines. Away they 
went helter-skelter, ignoring a mur- 
derous fire from the defenders, and 
by cheerfully giving each other a 
“back”? were over the palisade in 
a minute. An Able Seaman, William 
Odgers, brought back the flag, to 
receive the money from his captain, 
and later the Victoria Cross from his 
Queen. 

But chances like this did not often 
come the way of the Navy; for the 
fighting soon moved up-country into 
the evergreen forest among huge 
Kauri pines and under the lacework 
of New Zealand fern. Other warships 
appeared, as they always do at any 
seat of trouble, and settled down to 
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their unobtrusive job of being where 
they were most wanted. Curagoa, 
Eclipse, Harrier, Miranda, Esk, and 
Pelorus, their names are entombed 
in the musty files of old official reports 
and despatches. And even if some 
sailors from the Eclipse did enjoy 
themselves on one occasion with a 
6-pounder gun in the bush of the 
Waikato, for the most part theirs 
was the dull routine job of taking the 
soldiers where they wanted to go, 
and supplying them when they dis- 
appeared inland. 

Very often the best way of reaching 
the firing-line was by water up the 
creeks and rivers, and here was a 
job for the Navy which gave the 
sailors a welcome change of scene. 
But it proved also to be a source of 
temptation, seldom resisted, to judge 
from the wail of anguish that came 
from the Army’s Commissary-General. 
He complained bitterly that far more 
stores left for the front than ever 
arrived, ‘‘for the sailors appropriated 
everything they could lay hands on, 
and were particularly partial to rum.” 
What worried the official even more 
than this regrettable partiality was 
the Navy’s flat refusal to give receipts 
for the stores they loaded—so how 
could he be expected to keep his 
books correctly. 

At times the war seemed to die 
down completely, only to crackle up 
unexpectedly into flame like a bush 
fire which is thought to have burned 
itself out. But after dragging on for 
twelve years, during which the Maori 
showed himself a brave and chivalrous 
enemy, winning more battles than we 
did, the war ended as suddenly as 
it had begun. The chief who had 
started it decided that it was stupid 
to go on. Unlike most wars, this 


left no rancour or bitterness behind it. 
An old Tauranga warrior, when 


giving his impression of the fighting 
to the young men of his tribe, found 
it difficult to explain the precise 
nature of the “ Jacks,” as he called 
the sailors. They fought for the 
Great White Queen, yet obviously 
they did not belong to the same tribe 
as the soldiers, “‘ for they rolled from 
side to side as they walked, drank 
much rum, ate tobacco, and lived in 
the bowels of ships.” There was, 
however, no mistake about the fight- 
ing qualities of this perplexing tribe. 
“* Great is the courage of the soldiers,” 
he told his listeners round the fire, 
“but great also is their folly. Now 
when these Jacks rush at the stockade 
they leap on one another’s shoulders, 
and in a breath are among you.” 
The old man took another drink from 
his pannikin of rum, and his eyes 
glistened in his tattooed face as he 
ended. “Then, O my sons, your 
hearts must be strong indeed should 
you choose to stay and fight to the 
end—for the Jacks are mighty 
warriors.” The odd thing about this 
is that the Jacks only met the Maori 
face to face on about half a dozen 
occasions in the whole war. 

With peace the regiments departed, 
the ships of the squadron one by 
one spread their sails and dispersed 
to the Seven Seas—and the colonists 
got down to work. They cleared the 
bush ; the roads crept inland linking 
up the ports, and soon sheep were 
grazing on rolling grassland which a 
few years before had been forest 
undisturbed through the centuries. 
Steam-vessels appeared on the coast, 
and the Members of Parliaments from 
the South Island no longer had to 
spend nine weeks beating against 
head-winds on their way to the next 
session. The Colony prospered 80 
much that shipping lines found it 
worth their while to maintain a regular 
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direct service between London and 
New Zealand instead of making it 
only a port of call in a round voyage 
that might include China. 

A few more years and the Colony 
which had described itself in a Loyal 
Address to the Queen in 1854 as 
“young and feeble,” had grown into 
a rich and highly desirable country. 

Now this remote little island, whose 
population hardly equalled that of 
Birmingham, had no army of its own 
nor defences of any kind. Yet it 
was left undisturbed while the settlers 
explored its resources, worked out 
their own institutions, increased their 
flocks and herds, and indulged their 
passion for horse-racing and Rugby 
football. Much the same sort of 
thing was going on across the Pacific, 
where an unprotected United States 
was safely developing its huge resources 
—also under the protective mantle of 
the Royal Navy. This influence was 
distant, unseen, and intangible, but 
H.M. Ships on the station preserved 
the old personal relations, and at the 
close of the century, when a New 
Zealander was in a fix, he still 
looked instinctively to the nearest 
warship. 

H.M.S. Lizard, a single-screw gun- 
boat, after providing the Guard of 
Honour for the Opening of Parlia- 
ment at Wellington in 1899, was on 
her way up the coast to Auckland. 
She was passing an island in the 
Bay of Plenty when she noticed a 
man waving from the end of a small 
‘jetty. She hove-to and lowered a 
boat to see what the trouble was. 
It was toothache: the farmer’s 
daughter wanted a tooth pulled out, 
and seeing a warship he had naturally 
applied to her. The sick-berth attend- 
ant made a quick job’of the extraction, 
the grateful farmer and his daughter 
filled the boat which had brought him 








in with fresh butter and eggs, and, 
hoisting her boat and dipping the 
Ensign, H.M.S. Lizard proceeded on 
her way. 

While there were men still living 
in the country who could remember 
the old Squadron of Maori war days, 
the Curagoa and the rest, New Zealand 
was deemed to be of age and handed 
a latch-key; in 1907 the Colony 
became a Dominion. One of her 
first acts in her new estate showed 
a maturity and breadth of vision which 
would have been surprising in much 
older members of the family. She 
presented a capital ship to the Royal 
Navy; not to be stationed, as she 
might have insisted, in New Zealand 
waters, but to take her correct place 
in the main fleet. In 1913 the arrival 
of H.M.S. New Zealand, a lean grey 
battle-cruiser carrying eight 12-inch 
guns and with a speed of 26 knots, 
caused far more enthusiasm than 
had the arrival of any other warship 
in the history of the country. Towns, 
provinces, and organisations showered 
gifts upon her, but the Maoris gave 
the most original and appropriate. 
To them her job was to fight, so they 
gave her a piu piu or war-mat, a sort 
of kilt made of flax which their warriors 
used to wear in battle, for her captain 
to wear in action, also a greenstone 
charm or tiki to be hung round his 
neck. The captain was even more 
shaken when the chief handing them 
over started to prophesy. He foretold 
that the ship would be in action 
with the same company she had then, 
that she would be hit on the after- 
turret, but that there would be few 
casualties. The captain and officers 
smiled politely. 

But his words came true, sooner 
than anyone had expected—at 3.57 
on the afternoon of 3lst May 1916, 
when Captain Green gave the order 
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to open fire on the fourth ship of the 
German line. He was wearing the 
mat (his ship’s company would never 
have forgiven him if he had not), 
and the greenstone charm hung round 
his neck clicking against his binoculars. 
A few minutes later the ship astern 
of the New Zealand blew up, and at 
half-past four she steamed through 
the falling wreckage of the Queen 
Mary, which had blown up ahead 
of her. But the New Zealand herself 
was hit only once—on the after- 
turret. Then people remembered with 
a start that she still had the ship’s 
company which had visited New 
Zealand—she had not recommissioned 
owing to the outbreak of war. The 
Maori chief made only one mistake: 
she had no casualties at the Battle 
of Jutland. 

The man who commanded the 
British Fleet that day, Admiral of 
the Fleet Lord Jellicoe, became the 
country’s first sailor Governor since 
Captain Fitzroy, but his term of 
office was disturbed by nothing more 
violent than a controversy over the 
**Use of the Bible in Schools.” Be- 
tween the wars the Dominion paid 
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for two cruisers of the Royal Navy 
to be stationed in New Zealand waters 
and started training New Zealand. 
born youngsters in the old cruiser 
Philomel for service in the Royal 
Navy; and by the time the late 
war broke out, Auckland had become 
an important naval base. This young 
Navy had its first real test at the 
Battle of the River Plate, when the 
Achilles was one of the cruisers which 
chased the Graf Spee into Montevideo. 
The Achilles went on from there to 
fight throughout the war as a unit 
of the Royal Navy, though her ship’s 
company, apart from a few specialist 
ratings, was entirely made up of 
men who were born and had their 
schooling in New Zealand. 

The modern schoolboy of this island, 
whose inhabitants thought Captain 
Cook’s sailors were goblins because 
they rowed with their backs to the 
way they were going, has lately added 
a stamp of significant design to his 
collection. This Victory Stamp shows 
the Dominion Monarch, the liner, 
and H.M.S. Achilles, the cruiser, on 
each side of a foul anchor which is 
the badge of Admiralty. 
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FRENCH SKETCHES. 


BY A. V. DAVIS. 


I, BOUILLABAISSE. 


“* Profitez, profitez,”’ shouted the man 
in the singlet, holding up an outsize 
goldfish. “‘ Red mullet, fat and fresh.” 

Marius prodded the lobsters thought- 
fully and inspected, with childish joy, 
an eel which was threshing about in a 
bucket of water under the market stall. 
He picked up an ugly gurnard with 
gaping lips and a spiked collar and 
threw it on the scales. 

“Give me two dozen mussels, a 
crab, a couple of hogfish, and a few 
whiting,” he said. ‘‘ Heaven help me 
if I make an omission.” 

Enlightenment beamed on the fish- 
vendor’s face. 

“For the Bouillabaisse ? I under- 
stand perfectly. One needs also the 
‘rascasse, the ‘roucaou,’ and the 
St Pierre, and, of course, the dace.” 

“Not the eel,” said Marius. ‘“ Too 
big.” He held up a sole by the tail. 
“ This creature—one can hardly credit 
it—starts life with two eyes, one on 
either side of its face. Gradually the 
left eye travels over the head and 
takes up position above the other eye, 
so that both eyes are on the same 
side.” He tossed it to be weighed 
with the rest. 

The fishmonger shot the assortment 


‘unwrapped into Marius’s string-bag 


and nodded in my direction. 

““Monsieur’s guest will enjoy this 
speciality of Marseilles,” he said. 
“Without good wine and food, travel 
loses its charm.” 

The sky was an intense blue, the 
fish porters swearing hoarsely, cosmo- 
politans in off-white garments exud- 


ing heat and dishonesty. Picking our 
way through a confusion of crates, 
barrow boys’ bicycles, trucks and 
donkey-carts, we completed our pur- 
chases. 

A baker by trade, Marius worked at 
night and was free by day to help his 
wife Olive in the pension, and to 
drink pale yellow synthetic absinthe, 
known as pastis, with his cronies on 
the Quai des Belges. On Sunday 
mornings he played belote in his braces ; 
on Sunday afternoons he made the 
promenade down the Cannebiére, un- 
recognisable in an American gangster 
hat with a rolled brim; on Sunday 
evenings he played the concertina for 
open-air dancing on the belote pitch. 
Once a week he went to the cinema, 
also on the belote pitch, in the open 
air. 

“* Volailles!"? Gibiers!” called a 
market woman, whose bosom was 
what the French call ‘ forte.’ Leaning 
forward, she almost buried a hen 
which was lying, legs tied, among the 
‘aufs frais’ and the pats of cheese 
‘a la créme.’ I stopped to look at a 
row of small birds no bigger than 
sparrows, plucked and dressed and 
wrapped with vine leaves, but time 
was getting short, so we hurried past 
fruit-stalls piled with green grapes and 
purple aubergines and managed to get 
a foothold on the autobus. 


“Tell me,” said Marius, his mouth 
close to my ear, “have you tasted 
La Bouillabaisse before ? ” 

** Never,” I said. 
wait.” 


“TI can hardly 
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“Tt is of little consequence. Here, 
in Marseilles, it tastes quite different. 
In Paris, they serve you with a fish 
soup going under the name of Bouilla- 
baisse, so thick and strong that one’s 
stomach is revolted. After the soup, 
they present a mixture of cooked fish 
on a separate dish, composed entirely 
of lobsters and a few miserable cheap 
whiting.” 

** Compressez-vous,” shouted the con- 
ductress, and we made room for a few 
more passengers. 

** One never eats good Bouillabaisse 
except on the coast,” pursued Marius. 
** Et pourquoi ? Fish are bad travellers. 
By the time they have journeyed 
long distances they have lost their 
freshness.” 

We were standing, heads bent against 
the ceiling, eyes shut to prevent ver- 
tigo, and did not realise that we were 
at our ‘ Arrét.’ 

‘** Pardon, pardon,” panted Marius, 
pushing to the rear door. “Que 
diable! The poissons will be ruined.” 

Ten minutes later, in the kitchen of 
Lou Mimosa, young Micheline was 
frying onions in a big saucepan, in a 
thin layer of oil ; Madame was moisten- 
ing saffron in a basin, and Marius him- 
self thrusting a murderous knife inside 
mussel shells, and placing the insides 
to steam between plates over a pan of 
boiling water. 

“ First,” explained Madame, “ one 
must prepare the fish.” Deftly, she 
skinned and filleted the dace, sole, and 
red mullet, cutting the flesh into two- 
inch strips. ‘“Stingfish, eel, and 
whiting—one uses whatever one can 
get.” 

She put the fragments of soft- 
fleshed fish on one plate, and the hard- 
fleshed scraps of lobster, crab, gurnard, 
and hogfish on another. 

Calling to Micheline to add some 
peeled and chopped tomatoes to the 


pan of onions, Madame set about the 
seasoning, crushing three cloves of 
garlic with the blade of a_ knife, 
chopping parsley and thyme from the 
garden, shredding a sliver of orange- 
peel. Uncorking a bottle of oil, she 
poured a tumblerful into the pan 
together with the best part of a bottle 
of claret. Pungent steam rose in 
clouds over the stove. In went the 
seasoning, with a few sprigs of 
fennel, a bay leaf, pepper, salt, 
and saffron. 

** One cooks the hard fish first,’ she 
said, sliding in a repulsive plateful 
and covering it with a jugful of hot 
water. ‘“‘ One boils for five minutes at 
a gallop. And then one adds the 
tender fish. Another five minutes and 
all will be ready. Boil too long and 
the fish breaks up and loses flavour.” 

I commented on the rapid boiling. 

“If it is not boiled at speed, the 
oil, water, and wine will not unite, and 
the oil remains floating on top.” This, 
I agreed, would be a disaster. 

Marius had just finished cutting the 
bread and had placed a slice at the 
bottom of each soup-plate. He held 
the big soup-bowl while Olive strained 
off the greasy yellow liquid, and 
helped her to pile the cooked fish 
on a second dish and sprinkle it 
with parsley. 

“* Alors, Micheline,” he said. ‘‘ Bang 
the gong for the guests to descend.” 
The Bouillabaisse was ready. I won- 
dered if I would be able to swallow a 
mouthful. 

The boarders took their seats ex- 
pectantly, ill-assorted strangers making 
a brave attempt at joviality. The 
French kept strictly to themselves ; 
the English launched out on accounts 
of the morning’s diversions. In Mar- 
seilles there is nothing worth seeing 
except ships and people. There are no 
antiques, no museums, no fine old 
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churches, no places impossible to miss. 
It is a refreshing town for the jaded 
tourist. 


“One cannot hope that our English 
visitors will enjoy this speciality of 
Provence,” said Marius, who had inter- 
cepted a few dubious glances. “ But 
to taste it will be an unforgettable 
experience.” Personally, I found it 
edible but overrated. 

The dining-tables were set out on 
the terrace, along a lizard-infested 
wall hung with green grapes. Micheline 
had trailed clarkias artistically across 
the paper table-cloths. It was clearly 
an occasion. 

The London girls were poking about 
on their plates, trying to identify the 
saffron-stained sea-creatures that com- 
posed the dish. 

‘* Lobster ?”’ asked Mary. 

“Mullet,” said Madame. 

“And this ?” holding up a scarlet 
morsel. 

Madame snorted. 
game of me. 
tomato.” 


“You make a 
It is a little piece of 
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Uncorking the Cinzano, Marius filled 
our glasses. 

“I give you a toast,” he said. 
“‘La Bouillabaisse. Plate of the poor 
fisherman, the dock worker, and the 
labourer, as well as of the rich Milord, 
it can only be eaten—with relish—in 
a town or village whose stones are 
washed by the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean.” 

We drank to Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity, to the Mayor of Marseilles, 
to Monsieur le Président, and to 
Madame’s nephew in North Africa. 
The soup was overpowering, the lan- 
guage idiomatic, the quinine wine 
potent. I cannot recall the exact 
words. 

““Remember,”’ called Marius up the 
stairs as we departed for our siestas— 
he had still to do the washing up— 
“never eat Bouillabaisse except in 
Marseilles. It belongs only to Pro- 
vence. To understand it, to appreciate 
it, above all, to be successful in cooking 
it, one must have been born on 
Provengal soil.” 


II. LAST NIGHT IN PARIS. 


I HAVE dined at the Trou Normande, 
drunk onion soup in the small hours 
at the Chop de Négre, eaten duck at 
the Tour d’Argent. I have ascended 
Eifel Tower (deuxiéme étage), and 
counted the Seine bridges from the 
roof of Notre Dame. In short, I have 


‘seen the sights of Paris. But I saw 


them several years ago. 

These innocent amusements cost 
money. At the moment I am down to 
my last fifty francs, enough for two 
newspapers to read on the boat train 
and a last visit to the cinema. Not 
for me the ‘ Salles d’Exclusivités,’ the 
luxurious cinemas in the Champs 


Elysées and Montmartre districts, 
where the performance is ‘T7.L.J. 
Perm. 14h. to 24h.,’ continuous daily 
from two o’clock to midnight. I have 
no alternative to ‘ Réves d’Amour,’ 
showing three blocks away in a Latin 
Quarter cinema, ‘Tous les jours a 
20h. 15,’ one performance only. 

The place is difficult to find, tucked 
narrowly between two brilliantly 
lighted, overstaffed, and empty cafés. 
For thirty francs I have the choice of 
the orchestra stalls or back rows of 
the balcony. An elderly ‘ ouvreuse’ 
directs me to a seat and gets two 
francs for her trouble. A massive 
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woman with a hat topped with tartan 
bows obscures my view of the Safety 
Curtain. I move a few places east. 
The ‘ouvreuse’ attempts to dislodge 
me. I sit tight, but it costs me another 
two francs. 

A lozenge-sucker creaks into the seat 
on my right, wearing a Trilby hat 
which he has no intention of removing. 
He flashes several signet rings, a red 
spotted tie, and white tennis shoes. 
In his buttonhole is the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honour and he is reading 
‘Ce Soir.’ I fail to place him. 

In front of me sits a complete 
family: Gran’mére in everlasting black ; 
Papa in a checked overcoat, beret, 
plus fours, and a pseudo Fair Isle 
sweater; Babette, a hard-bitten little 
type in ginger cat-fur coat, with wet 
black curls and a crucifix ; Maman in 
bursting satin and cock plumes, with 
@ goatskin bag and a laugh that echoes 
in the gold filigree ceiling; and little 
Lou-Lou, who is, apparently, a boy. 

The show does not begin until half 
an hour after the doors open. I study 
the advertisements on the Safety 
Curtain. It is only ten feet away. 
If I wish to ‘ rester jeune’ I can try 
‘Culture physique, le jiu jitsu, boxe 
anglaise et francaise.’ At the Halles 
Maubert I can patronise the Char- 
cuterte and the Boucherie Chevaline. 

“ Apprenez a@ bien conduire,’’ spells 
out Lou-Lou, reading the inscription, 
in a neat little shield, of Auto Ecole, 
6, Rue Lacépéde, which makes a nice 
distinction between driving and driving 
well. An icy draught blows in and 
sets Maman’s feathers dancing. 

At last the lights fade and the news- 
reel begins. No toffee papers rustle. 
No one fidgets. A boring little poli- 
tician urging his listeners to produce 
more coal is received with respect. 
A cycle race run on wet roads is 
greeted with enthusiasm ; shots of the 
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English Royal Family are regarded 
with interest, and scenes of strikes in 
Paris with mingled cheers and cries of 
** Scélérats.” Next comes a propa- 
ganda picture. A complacent father 
sits encased in an armchair, in the 
bosom of his smiling family. Instead 
of hiding his franc notes in a wine 
bottle under the floor-boards, safe 
from the rats, he has entrusted his 
money to the ‘Caisse Epargne’ or 
Savings Bank. The audience is polite, 
tolerant. The only laugh in the 
guffaw category is heard during a 
short film advertising a certain lip- 
stick that will not come off on cups, 
glasses, or the male cheek. 

Suddenly the lights appear, the 
Safety Curtain descends, and there is a 
long interval. No records play ; there 
is, mercifully, no organ. Along comes 
a girl selling brown ice-cream made 
from pea-nuts. Lou-Lou whines for a 
cornet, and it costs Maman twelve 
francs. Papa takes out a small 
machine and starts to manufacture 
cigarettes, mixing tobacco from two 
packets, one of inferior quality. The 
‘ouvreuse” hovers ready to pounce. 
A notice clearly forbids smoking. He 
grins, slips the cigarettes into 4 
Caporal packet, and is soon deep in 
the sports page of the evening paper. 
Gran’mére strikes up an acquaintance 
with the high-hatted woman, arguing 
bitterly over the bread ration. Babette 
glances around in search of male 
companionship. 

A great deal of excusing and pardon- 
ing goes on. Men and women dis- 
appear through the same door marked 
‘Toilette’; other men leave at the 
exits and make for the tin structures 
under the plane trees that shock 
the Anglo-Saxons, having retained 
their ticket halves for just such an 
emergency. 


Now, at last, the lights fade. The 
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Big Picture ? Not yet. A black-eyed 
Hercules with magnificent biceps steps 
before the curtains, and introduces his 
wife, with purple bruises on her legs, 
and his daughter, shivering in silver 
spangles. All three dust their hands 
vigorously with French chalk and the 
act begins. They go through a hair- 
raising routine, the man and child 
performing stunts on bars held by the 
woman, hanging by the knees, over 
the cheap seats. The lozenge-sucker 
champs indifferently. Gran’mére makes 
a vulgar noise to express disgust. The 
‘ouvreuse’ calls ‘A vos poches,’ and a 
few francs clatter into the collecting- 
bowl. The applause is lukewarm. 
Once more the lights dim out. 
‘Réves d’Amour’? Be patient. We 
now see the Forthcoming Attractions 
for next week. No other than Monsieur 
Errol Flynn in the ‘ Aigle des Mers,’ 
leaping from ship to ship, dagger in 
mouth. The applause is deafening. 
A news flash follows—typewritten 
excerpts from the late papers. Sabo- 
teurs have derailed the Besancon- 
Lyons express. Sixteen people have 
been killed in a plane crash. The 
audience is reminded of worse mis- 
fortunes announced on the screen 
during the Occupation. There is a 
horrible silence, a catching of breath. 
And now, mesdames, messieurs, 
* Réves d’Amour’ gets under way. It 
is the life-story of Chopin, with his 
better-known compositions rendered 
in full, plus repeats. Without a 
qualm my friends in front accept the 
sequence where he breaks down and 
rolls on the sofa, gnashing his teeth, 
tears falling down his gaunt cheeks, 
desperate for his lady, who is, ‘ bien 
dommage,’ married to another and 
mother of several quite mature children. 
A ribald titter from Gran’mére mars 
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the scene where the heroine, having 
deserted home and husband, whispers 
a little secret in Chopin’s ear, choosing 
a moment when she is balancing on 
stepping-stones, crossing a mountain 
stream. At the end of the first reel 
she is holding up the eldest of her 
second family, soon to become more 
numerous, while Chopin beats out a 
triumphant tune on the piano. 

Papa puts a pipe between his lips. 
The ‘ ouvreuse ’ approaches, but retires, 
foiled. It is not alight. Lou-Lou 
drops a morsel of ice-cream on his 
sister’s knee. She rounds on him 
angrily. “Pas dWhistoire,”’ snaps 
Maman. “ Don’t make such a fuss.” 

In the last reel Chopin leaves the 
heroine—the babe in shawls now a 
toddler, the cradle occupied by «4 
smaller infant—and unencumbered by 
luggage, boards the ship for Russia. 
*““ Quel type, ce Chopin,” murmurs the 
lozenge-sucker in admiration. Papa 
nods in sympathy. One can have too 
much of a good thing. 

With shattering abruptness the film 
ends and the audience dives for the 
exits. There is no Marseillaise, no 
sweet music, no ‘ Bon soirs.’ The 
management is waiting, key in hand, 
to lock up for the night. The lozenge- 
sucker dogs my footsteps up the Rue 
Pot de Fer, but he turns into a café in 
the Mouffetard and joins some old men 
crouching over a set of dominoes. 

It is 23h. 40. I have spent a pleas- 
ant evening, warm and comfortable, 
and I have a few francs in hand for 
tomorrow’s expenses. There will be 
no cognac in the bar of the Channel 
steamer, no kipper tea on the train to 
Victoria. But I shall keep up a brave 
tront. 

Adieu, Paris. 
here I come. 


Lloyds of London, 
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BY LIEUT.-COLONEL M. C. A. HENNIKER, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., R.E. 


Or the good things that passed 
away in World War II., The Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich—or 
The Shop, as it was affectionately 
known—was not the least. It had 
@ long life. It was founded in 1741 
under a Royal Warrant, signed by 
George II. Its badge was a cannon 
and a ramrod.! Its colours were 
yellow, blue, and black. (Shop tradi- 
tion had it that these were the colours 
of the ingredients of gunpowder ; but 
text-books tell us that saltpetre is 
white, not blue.) Its motto was Sua 
Tela Tonanti. In September 1939 it 
vanished, almost without trace. 

The staff and the cadets assembled 
at the end of August for the winter 
term under the shadow of war. On 
2nd September the staff went to 
The 


their mobilisation appointments. 
senior cadets were immediately com- 
missioned as officers. 
cadets were sent to officer training 


The junior 


units that took shape there and 
then. The civilian teaching staff 
went their various ways. The pro- 
fessor of mathematics (Mr Roberts), 
who had taught at The Shop for 
thirty-five years, put on the uniform 
of a second lieutenant of Royal 
Artillery and walked through the 
gates, never to return. One officer 
stayed behind for a fortnight to wind 
up the affairs of the place. The 
curtain came down in the middle of 
an act. The players and the audience 
departed. Now, except in the memory 
of man, nothing remains but stone 


and plaster to recall the play that 
was there enacted. 

Allow me, therefore, to unlock the 
doors of memory and let the reader 
take a peep within. Let him imagine 
a cold winter day in 1923. Several 
hundred boys are sitting in Burlington 
House. Each is at a table, four feet 
from his neighbour; and before him 
is an examination paper and paper 
on which to write. They are taking 
the Army Entrance Examination. It 
is conducted by a nebulous body, 
known as the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, of which the old gentleman 
at the end of the room, reading a 
book, is presumably one. In other 
parts of England and in Scotland 
there is a similar scene. Perhaps 
there are a thousand boys, of about 
174 years of age, all doing this examina- 
tion. Fifty will, by luck or ability, 
get into The Shop. They hope to 
be officers of the Royal Artillery or 
Royal Engineers. Some write furiously. 
Some chew their pens and think. 
Some merely chew their pens. 

I am one of these. My mind is 
a blank and so is the paper before 
me. My pen is reduced to wood- 
pulp. On my right is a squat, dark- 
haired boy. He has covered several 
sheets in a neat, small hand. He 
pauses, writes on a piece of blotting 
paper, and allows it to float to the 
floor at my feet. I pick it up and 
see, ““Can you lend me an India- 
rubber?” ‘This galvanises me to 
life. I drop a rubber so that it rolls 





1 This was on the buttons. 


On the notepaper was a crest consisting of a fist, rising from 


@ flaming crown and grasping a pair of wings, a rope, and the lightning symbol of electricity. 
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his way. My neighbour grins. The 
chains that held me back have 
mysteriously snapped and I write 
with reckless abandon—and continue 
to do so for the whole ten days of 
the examination. 

At Christmas ‘The Times’ an- 
nounced that my dark-haired friend 
had passed into The Shop, and so had I. 
There was general jubilation in the 
home. My father sent a telegram of 
congratulations to the army class 
master at school; and he sent one to 
me. I quote this to show that a number 
of factors outside the control of the 
boy himself contribute to his success 
in an examination. None the less, 
when fifty of us assembled on 2nd 
February 1924 at The Shop we all 
had swollen heads and thought we 
were there exclusively on our own 
merits. . 

We were soon disillusioned. We 
were known as ‘“snookers” (the 


term had been in use since at least 
1840, though its origin is obscure), 


and we were to be put in our proper 
places without delay. The Senior 
Under-Officer (or §8.U.0.) assembled 
us in the canteen and told us what 
was expected of us. 

For the first fortnight we should 
be treated leniently, while we learnt 
the ropes. Thereafter no excuses 
would be taken. The slightest lapse 
in drill, turn-out, punctuality, or, 
above all, saluting would be punished. 
It all sounded frightful. In spite of 
the S.U.0.’s assurance that we would 
all enjoy the life, it was in gloomy 
tones that we discussed the future 
when we were dismissed. 

Nor were our barrack-rooms, to 
which we then went, calculated to 
cheer us. There were two cadets 
(we were called Gentlemen Cadets or 
G.C.s—a term dating back to 1744) 
in each room. The floor was of 
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bare boards. The beds were iron. 
There were two hard chairs and a 
table. Above each bed was a locker 
about the size of a loaf of bread 
in which valuables had to be kept. 
Our clothes hung in a cupboard. The 
window looked on to a yard at the 
back. Across the yard was an out- 
house, labelled Bathroom. The sky 
was grey, and it was snowing. 

My stable companion sat on his 
bed with his head in his hands. ‘“‘ My 
father was at this place,” he said 
mournfully. “He thought it was 
the happiest time of his life.” 

“All the old chaps say that, sir,” 
chipped in our servant, who had by 
then appeared. ‘ And, sir,” he con- 
tinued, “I'll tell you this. All the 
gentlemen looks like you do when 
they first come. Why! There was 
a Mr Thomas, sir. If I ’adn’t taken 
*is razor ’e’d have cut ’is_ blinkin’ 
throat the first night, sir. Now 
’e’s as ’appy as a lark, sir. You go 
and ’ave your supper. That’ll cheer 
you up. Bangers and mash tonight, 
sir. Makes yer ‘air curl and puts 
marrer in yer bones, bangers do.” 

He disappeared to give good cheer 
to the next room. He was an ex- 
soldier employed by the War Depart- 
ment as a batman, and he looked 
after four pairs of G.C.s. For the 
first week he was the only ray of 
sunshine. 

We took his advice and went to 
the Hall. I was surprised as much 
by its appearance as by the supper. 
It was a long oak-panelled room ; but 
for the tables and cutlery, it looked 
like a church. We, snookers, in our 
plain clothes sat silently at the tables 
at one end. To the other tables the 
senior terms were marched from the 
parade-ground in the “ Inner Court ” 
outside. In their blue patrol dress 
with brass buttons and red stripes 
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down the trouser legs they looked 
uncommonly smart. I wondered if 
I should ever look like that. ‘‘ Might 
be worth it after all,’ I reflected. 

One of the seniors said grace. He 
snapped it out like a word of command. 
“For what we are about to receive” 
(pause), “thank God.” Crash ! 
Everyone stood at ease and sat 
down. The meal was excellent. By 
contrast with what one had at school 
it was both ample and well cooked. 
When all had eaten, another grace 
was said, and we returned to our 
barrack-rooms. 

To the strains of a trumpet at 
9.30 P.M. we were paraded in pyjamas 
in the passage outside our rooms. 
A G.C. of the senior term counted us. 
The orderly corporal passing along 
the road outside on a bicycle shouted, 
**H. House.” Our senior called back, 
“All present, sir’’; and we were 
dismissed. Lights out was at 10.15. 

The mattress was damp. I had not 
enough bed-clothes. I shivered all 
night. The servant roused us at 
6.15 next morning. 

“* Lovely day, sir,” he said. ‘‘ Snow- 
ing like ’ell. All the pipes is frozen 
up.” He put down a bucket of hot 
water and a cup of tea and departed. 
Neither of these comforts was allowed. 
He provided them out of the goodness 
of his heart. 

At 7.15 the snow had ceased, but 
it was bitterly cold as we paraded 
in the Gun Park. We were chivied 
into our places, called to attention, 
and inspected by a senior G.C. wearing 
sergeant’s stripes. One G.C. was 
improperly shaved. Another had a 
speck of mud on his trouser leg. A 
third had a button undone. As the 
senior passed behind us he made 
each G.C. raise his heel to expose 
the sole of his boot. ‘‘ You’re down 
at heel,” he said, tapping one G.C. 
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between the shoulder-blades. ‘“‘ You 
want re-soling,” to another. ‘‘ Get 


your hair cut!” to a third. He 
did not miss much. 

The 8.U.0. called the parade to 
attention and reported to the orderly 
officer. They spoke a minute, and 
the 8.U.0. rapped out an order: 
“Fall out all those other than the 
Church of” (pause) “ England!” 
There was a stamping and scuffle 
of feet as all the Roman Catholics, 
Presbyterians, and what the Army 
calls ‘‘ Fancy Religions” broke from 
the ranks, doubled across the parade- 
ground, and were dismissed. The 
remainder were marched into chapel. 

It was a delight to get out of the 
wind. A few prayers, a short lesson, 
and a rousing hymn completed the 
service. We filed out and went to 
breakfast. 

“Stoke up, gentlemen,” urged the 
chief steward—a fat old man called 
Venus. ‘“ You'll want it all, and 
there’s plenty of it.” 

We fed well—porridge, bacon, eggs, 
toast and marmalade. We put it 
away like a pack of hounds. We 
were healthy young men. This, I 
believe, was the keynote of our happi- 
ness—for we became extremely happy. 
Good health is one of God’s most 
blessed gifts. And if, in chapel, we 
did not always feel the burden of 
our sins to be intolerable, we did, if 
sincere (and G.C.s were sincere ; there 
were no cynics), say the General 
Thanksgiving with meaning in every 
word. 

After breakfast the day’s work 
began. At first it was almost entirely 
drill, with perhaps two lectures a day. 
Until we received our uniform we 
drilled in plain clothes or canvas 
fatigue dress; a bowler hat being 


the only universal item of attire. 
The first thing we learnt was to 
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salute. And here I may say that 
the standard of saluting was higher 
than anything I have seen since. 
The back view of an officer disappear- 
ing round a corner two hundred 
yards away was saluted with the 
same punctilio as was the General 
face to face. Next we were taught 
to stand still on parade. The slightest 
movement brought rebuke, and after 
the first fortnight rebuke meant extra 
drills. 

Extra drills were known as 
“hoxters.” The origin of the word 
is not known. An extra drill con- 
sisted of half an hour’s work at 
6.15 a.m. It was either earthwork, 
building up and levelling one corner 
of the football ground, or drill on the 
square, according to the whim of the 
orderly officer. Many of us, on 
leaving, felt that our most enduring 
contribution to The Shop was made 
on the football ground. 

The officers and the G.C.s of the 
senior term—known as seniors—were 
authorised to award extra drills. The 
procedure was simple. There was no 
charge-sheet, no hearing of the charge, 
nothing. The senior merely said, 
“Stand still, you; take an extra 
drill!’’ Thereafter the onus rested 
upon the culprit. He had to get an 
army form, enter the offence and 
the punishment on it, and hand it 
to the orderly corporal. It was 
rare for the officer or senior who 
awarded the extra drill to verify that 
the culprit had actually completed it. 
But I never knew of a G.C. who 
did not do so, although one extra 
drill usually led to more, as I found 
to my cost. 

I survived a long time—perhaps a 
month—without one. I thought I 
had the measure of the place and 
became careless. On lunch parade 
my hat had a black mark on the 
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peak where I had picked it up with 
an oily hand in the workshop. The 
senior who inspected us saw the 
black mark and said the fatal words: 
“Take an extra drill!” After lunch 
I filled up the form and handed it 
to the orderly corporal. He noticed 
that I had omitted a full stop between 
my initials, and awarded another 
extra drill. (“An act prejudicial to 
good order and military discipline ; 
in that he, when writing his name on 
an army form, failed to put a full 
stop between his initials.”) I hurried 
back to my room and wrote out 
another form—this time more care- 
fully—and returned it to the orderly 
corporal’s room. The orderly corporal 
had gone. I looked at my watch 
and saw that I should inevitably be 
late for gun drill. I reported to the 
officer in charge of gun drill, and he 
gave me two extra drills for being 
late. That made four, so far. At 
tea-time I filled in a form for the 
last two, but spilt the inkpot over 
the forms. In mopping up I made 
a@ smudge of ink on my jacket. As 
a result of cleaning the buttons of 
the second jacket I was late for a 
lecture after tea (I had missed tea), 
and got two more extra drills. Before 
supper I handed the forms to the 
orderly corporal. In one of them 
there was some trivial error. For this 
I got a seventh extra drill. The 
orderly corporal then took pity on 
me. He edited all the forms, saying 
when he had finished, ‘‘ You'll have 
to get an engagement calendar. You’re 
booked up for a week now.” 

I thought the end of the world 
had come; that my military career 
was as good as ruined, and that I 
should certainly get expelled as 
“unlikely to make a good officer.” 
However, none of these melancholy 
consequences followed, but I have 
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ever since regarded army forms with 
grave suspicion. If I were in a posi- 
tion to do so, I should abolish 
several. 

The curious thing about “‘ hoxters ” 
was that the hardship of half an 
hour’s extra drill or manual labour 
at six-fifteen in the morning was 
negligible. We were all so keen to 
do well at The Shop that it pained 
us very much more just to get entries 
on our conduct sheets. 

For more serious offences a G.C. 
had to be charged like a private 
soldier. He was then marched in 
front of his company commander, 
who could award C.B. As a last 
resort the commandant could expel 
him like a naughty schoolboy or 
“rusticate’’ him. This last meant 
that the G.C. was sent home for the 
rest of the term. He joined again 
later with a lower term. This was 
serious. First, it let the G.C.’s parents 
in for extra expense; and secondly, 
it delayed his commission by the 
length of a term. If they had 
known that Hitler’s war was to make 
hay with seniority lists, they would 
not have minded so much. But no 
one could foresee that. 

If these were the official ways of 
reminding snookers that they were 
no longer senior prefects or demigods 
of public schools, there were also 
unofficial ways. One was the weekly 
Snookers’ Dance, which the snookers 
were required to attend in the gym- 
nasium after dinner in the evening, 
clad in gym. kit. While the music 
played, the snookers danced with 
one another—as often as not with 
fire buckets inverted over the heads 
of some of the dancers. As soon as 
it stopped the whole snooker term 
doubled to one end of the gymnasium. 
Then the fun and games began. One 
popular sport was to form a lane of 
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seniors three yards wide down the 
length of the gymnasium. In the 
middle of the lane, and across it, 
were placed two vaulting-horses. The 
snooker term was then divided— 
the right half company at one end 
of the lane, the left half company at 
the other end. The two half com- 
panies thus faced each other. On 
the word “Go,” each half company 
had to make its way at the double 
to the other end of the lane, over 
the horses and against the surging 
mass coming in the opposite direction. 

There were various techniques. The 
toiling masses just battled in con- 
fusion in the middle. The more 
cunning hung back at the start until 
the snookers at the horses looked 
like a swarm of bees; then with a 
leap and a bound they climbed over 
the struggling swarm. The most 
dashing athletes, though, outstripped 
the main body and got over both 
horses and clear away before the 
confusion began. There was one 
G.C. who was an outstanding adept 
at this. Running like a streak of 
light, he would dive headlong over 
both horses. There he would lie, 
trampled underfoot by the other 
half company approaching. When 
they had passed over he would get 
up and saunter to the far end 
of the lane with a devil-may-care 
insouciance that was a delight to his 
friends and a thorn in the flesh of 
those who sought to get the better 
of him. He went into the Royal 
Tank Corps and I never met him 
again. I was not surprised when I 
heard in 1942 that he had been killed 
in the Western Desert. He was 
leading his regiment of tanks with 
the genius for daring that characterised 
everything he ever did. 

While I was at The Shop no one 
was injured at these dances. I believe 
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that later someone broke an arm, 
and @ question was asked in the 
House, so that an end was put to 
the custom. Looking back on it I 
feel that if we had been taught High- 
land dancing it would have been 


better. But, taken in the spirit of 
adventure, it was fun. It fitted a 
youth for the rough-and-tumble of 
army life; and, because it was done 
collectively, it did not savour of 
bullying of the weak by the strong. 

For all its rigours, though, life at 
The Shop had its compensations. 
There was week-end leave, for instance. 
Twice a month a G.C. was allowed 
week-end leave. He had to support 
his application for it with a written 
invitation from some friend or relative ; 
and that friend or relative had to be 
one of those persons whom the G.C.’s 
parents had nominated beforehand. 
Nothing, of course, would have been 
easier than to forge an invitation 
from an aunt or cousin. It was, 
however, never done. For one thing 
there was always the chance that 
some imperfect forger might forget 
to blot the forged invitation, or omit 
to fold it as though it came from 
an envelope. But public opinion 
forbade the practice. Dishonesty was 
frowned upon. 

There were also athletics, swimming, 


boxing, fencing, and games. These 
last were the greatest fun. They 
were organised for the bad and 


mediocre, as well as for the gladiators. 
It was rare for a day to pass without 
@ game of some kind in which one 
could take part. 

The culmination of most games 
was the match against Sandhurst. 
These have been described as “ the 
most sporting and hard-fought en- 
counters that the athletic world could 
produce.” They were mostly played on 
& neutral ground—Richmond, Lord’s, 
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or Queen’s Club. The celebrations 
afterwards must have caused some 
anxiety to the staff. I particularly 
remember attending a revue in com- 
pany with several hundred G.C.s 
from both The Shop and Sandhurst 
after the rugger match. The per- 
formers on the stage delighted us 
with a selection of topical jests. 
Everyone was in high spirits. As 
we emerged at the end of the per- 
formance there was a_ horse-drawn 
cab waiting at the kerb. Filled with 
the joy of spring I leapt on to the 
back of the horse. In a few seconds 
the cab was alive with G.C.s. Having 
first hold of the reins I could defy 
the cabby’s protests. Spurring the 
old horse and crying View Holloa, 
we cantered down Piccadilly like a 
fire-engine. The cabby withheld his 
whip hand, and it was only the 
appearance of the police that brought 
the journey to an end. Muttering 
something about boys being boys 
the police acted with their customary 
restraint, and the cabby trotted home 
the richer by several pounds. 

In another thoroughfare of the 
Metropolis the boys were not so 
lucky. But for the intervention of 
the adjutant the harvest at the 
Police Court next day would have 
been a heavy one. Whether it was 
original wit or whether he was quoting 
an old music-hall gag, I do not know ; 
but the police officer was reported to 
have spoken as follows :— 


Police Officer: ‘‘ What’s your name 
and address ?” 

G.C.: “Prince of Wales, Buckingham 
Palace.” 

Police Officer: ‘‘ Well, I’m the Dook 
o’ Marlborough, Marlborough Street 
Police Station. Come with me.” 


The unlucky G.C.s were fined for 
being a nuisance, which no doubt 
B 
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taught them a lesson. Money was 
always in demand, and we none of 
us had much of it. 

Shortage of ready money led one 
G.C. (call him X) to an ingenious 
stratagem. It will be remembered 
that in 1924 there was an exhibition 
of cow-punching at Wembley, known 
as The Rodeo. The management of 
The Rodeo offered a prize of five or 
ten pounds to any outsider who could 
remain in the saddle of a bucking 
broncho for a specified time—perhaps 
half a minute. To deter frivolous 
persons the management required a 
deposit of £5 before allowing a chal- 
lenger to compete. At the end of 
his ride the challenger got his £5 
deposit back whether he won his 
prize or not. 

Well, X was determined to try 
this, but he had not £5 for the deposit. 
However, he went up to London 
with another G.C. (named Y), both 
wearing plain clothes. They invested 
a@ penny in a public lavatory. Here 
Y took off his clothes. He handed 
them to X, who went to a pawn- 
broker and pawned them for £1. 
X then went to a music shop. By 
paying £1 as a first instalment he 
bought a £10 gramophone on the 
hire-purchase system; he took this 
to the pawnbroker and pawned it 
for £6. With £1 of this he redeemed 
Y’s suit. He brought it back to Y, 
who was still in the lavatory. With 
the remaining £5 he paid his deposit 
to The Rodeo. He did not succeed 
in sitting the horse for the statutory 
time, but he got back his £5 deposit. 
Another penny was invested, and Y 
again undressed. The suit was again 
pawned, and the £5 was liquidated 
in the reverse order of its making. 

Y, as one might guess, turned out 
to be a good-natured, conscientious, 
regimental officer of the kind that 
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does the dirty work in every war. 
X was heading for Mount Olympus, 
when a polo accident brought about 
his untimely death in 1934. 

Actually his fellow G.C.s could have 
told X beforehand that he had no 
chance of winning the wager. This 
they knew from his performance in 
the riding-school. Riding was, at 
once, one of the most important and 
enjoyable subjects taught at The 
Shop. It will be remembered that 
mechanisation was in its infancy in 
1924. Gunners and sappers were 
mounted officers, and good horseman- 
ship was still almost synonymous with 
military proficiency. 

The other forms of training may 
be divided, broadly, into two cate- 
gories—military and academic. The 
former occupied most of our time. 
We did close-order drill and tactical 
exercises; Wwe made maps, we dug 
trenches, we made horse-shoes (or 
tried to), and we hauled 18-pounder 
guns and limbers into and out of 
action on the Gun Park. This made 
the G.C. hard of sinew and horny of 
hand. 

There were also military subjects, 
taught in the classroom, such as 
military law and military history. 
In the former the G.C. was required 
to solve legal riddles that would 
puzzle the Lord Chancellor. In the 
latter he studied the battles of the 
past, criticising the Great Captains 
with the candour and assurance of 
the very young. 

The academic subjects consisted 
of mathematics and science, taught 
by civilians; and French, taught by 
French Army officers. Mathematics 
had an obvious place in the mental 
equipment of both gunners and sappers. 
It was keenly studied. The G.C. 
could, however, see no practical value 
in science; and “ ragging in stinks” 
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was a licensed sport. The instructors 
(of whom Faraday had been one from 
1829-1858) took this philosophically. 
The laboratory where we used to make 
explosives was like a battle-school. 
Pandemonium was the order of the 
day. The French lessons, too, were 
not inaudible at a distance. 

The reader will observe that in 
the training at The Shop there was, 
so to speak, no polite education. 
The reason is simple. In two years 
(later, eighteen months) schoolboys 
had to be turned into officers, 
morally, mentally, and physically fit 
to lead the finest soldiers in the 
world. Compare this with the time 
allowed to turn a schoolboy into a 
doctor, a@ parson, or a lawyer. The 
leisurely methods of a_ university, 
however desirable, could not be 
applied. The day’s work was a full 
one, and the G.C. had little time to 
himself. What he had, he used in 
the childish pranks that spring from 
high spirits and good health. 
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The Shop was not, however, entirely 
without its civilising influences. There 
were only 250 G.C.s all told. The 
commandant knew them all by name. 
The company commanders, the com- 
pany officers, and the civilian staff 
knew their particular charges inti- 
mately. They were accessible to the 
G.C.s both on and off duty. The 
G.C.s took their troubles to them. 
They visited their houses on Sun- 
days and played with their children. 
Beneath a frigid appearance there was 
a firm family feeling. It flourished in 
an atmosphere as rugged as _ the 
masonry of the old buildings them- 
selves. 

Indeed, what Odysseus said of 
Ithaca might well have been said 
of The Shop: “It is a rough land, 
but a fit nurse for men.” And if I 
have portrayed anything of the clean, 
healthy vigour of the tradition, the 
reader will understand what was, for 
198 years, the inspiration of successive 
companies of Gentlemen Cadets. 
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MOPPIT. 


BY JILL DAWSON. 


Soon after our return to Malaya, 
on my husband’s recall at the out- 
break of the war, we acquired a 
little ginger tom-cat. He was found 
by Christopher in a roadside drain, 
and, after being tidied up and fed on 
milk and Red Palm oil, developed 
into a handsome young animal. We 
called him Mao, the Chinese word 
for red. As the onslaught of war 
in Malaya became more and more 
inevitable, we had to be out of the 
house a good deal. Mao was lonely, 
and kept wandering off to the Chinese 
village below the hill. It seemed 
only fair to provide him with a small 
companion ; ‘‘cats can at least look 
after themselves,’’ we said. I was 
to remember these words often after- 
wards, when our world was entirely 
altered, and a few such threadbare 
phrases were about all the familiar 
things we had left to cling to. 

So, in the autumn of 1940, I drove 
to an address advertised in a Singapore 
newspaper and brought back a six- 
weeks’-old kitten. I noticed that she 
was very quiet on the journey home, 
no sound at all came from the elaborate 
box which had been given me to fetch 


her in. ‘‘ Half-Siamese kittens for 
sale,’ the advertisement had run, 
“Siamese father, Blue Persian 
mother.” It sounded an _ exciting 


mixture, but it was an ordinary 
enough small black kitten that I 
lifted out of the box, though she had 
the touching, innocent charm that 
every baby cat possesses. 

She had a small diamond-shaped 
patch of white on her tiny, black 
chest. The only clues to her Siamese 


ancestry were a pretty heart-shaped 
face, a ridiculously small nose, and 
nigger-brown paws. Even when full- 
grown she was very small, and to 
pick her up was like holding a silky 
feather. Her voice could hardly be 
said to exist. It was the faintest 
whisper of a mew, and more often 
than not the small red mouth would 
open and no sound come out at all. 

At first Mao was delighted with 
his new friend, and endless scampering 
games took place all over the house, 
but after a few months he started 
straying again, until we could only 
count on seeing him for an occasional 
meal. The new kitten used to watch 
him disappear in the long grass. She 
would sit on the front porch until 
the grass had stopped waving far 
down the hill, but she would remain 
with us herself. It was then that 
we stopped trying to call her by the 
Chinese name with which we had 
first christened her, and simply called 
her Moppit. 

She was a gentle, clinging little 
creature with none of the aloofness 
or pretended arrogance of some of 
our previous cats. Graceful, feather- 
weight, and defenceless, her claws 
never appeared out of their soft pads, 
even in the most exciting games. 
She grew to hate letting us out of 
her sight, and came with us on our 
walks round the garden and in the 
neighbouring lanes. Sometimes she 
tried to follow us on to the main 
road and had to be gently shoo’d 
back. 

In the afternoons, about five o’clock, 
she would sit in the front porch, 
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waiting for the car to bring my husband 
back from the office. When we went 
out at night, more often than not 
a small black shadow would flit from 
behind a tree or hedge at the bottom 
of the garden path and accompany 
us home. 

She slept at the end of my bed, 
and in the morning would go along 
with Christopher to watch him shave. 
There she would sit, as near as possible 
to him on the dressing-table, occasion- 
ally putting out a soft paw to touch 
a hand, or a brush, or play an exciting 
game with a sock or shoe-lace or 
dressing-gown cord. During the day 
one of her favourite places was the 
cool, polished top of the wireless-set 
in the veranda. 

She was very easily taught to 
understand what we considered to 
be the difference between right and 
wrong. At the beginning of the 
war the tennis-courts at the back of 
the house had been turned into a hen- 
run to help food production. When 
Moppit caught and killed one of our 
first brood of Rhode Island chicks, 
soon after they were hatched, she was 
shut up in the bathroom for the after- 
noon. From her prison on the cheer- 
less tiled floor she could hear us 
walking and talking in the garden. 
She never again took any interest 
in chickens. Afterwards I was to 
repent having taught her that hens 
must not come within the sphere of 
her hunting operations. 

Cats, like human beings, can be 
I have 
seen one of my cats jump on a table 
and break five cut-glass sherry glasses. 
If the house-boy had brought the 
pieces next morning, saying that the 
cat had done it, I should never have 
believed him. Moppit, however, was 
very different, and had one trick that 
seemed a miracle of muscle-control. 





Some fragile, white china horses stood 
on a glass-topped table in the veranda, 
balanced on brittle match-stick legs. 
They were grouped close together. 
The first time Moppit jumped from 
the floor on to this table, and landed 
among the tiny horses, it seemed 
certain that they must be scattered 
and broken. There was scarcely room 
for one small paw, let alone a cat on 
all fours, yet not a single piece of 
china was moved. Afterwards she per- 
formed this aerial piece of magic so 
frequently that we scarcely bothered to 
remark it. But the most noticeable 
of her traits at this time was a deter- 
mined avoidance of all Orientals. 
She feared them, and shuddered if 
they came near her. Not even the 
most savoury smells from the kitchen 
tempted her to visit our kind old 
Chinese cookie. And she was very 
fastidious about her food, and would 
not touch frozen meat or fish, however 
appetisingly they were cooked. 
Events took their usual course, 
and almost before she was full-grown 
herself, Moppit became the mother 
of a family. But they were a delicate 
trio ; two were born dead and removed 
almost before she saw them. About 
a fortnight later, in spite of devoted 
care, her last surviving baby died 
also. It must have happened in the 
night. She had taken to sleeping 
with her remaining kitten in a cup- 
board, just outside our bedroom door, 
and was in the habit of coming in 
to visit us early in the morning before 
we got up. One morning Moppit did 
not wake us as usual, by making her 
bicycling movements with soft paws 
on the blankets. Later, Christopher 
found her standing in his dressing- 
room with the kitten in her mouth. 
She came and laid the small bundle 
at his feet. It was quite dead and 
cold. The fur had been licked until 
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in places it was almost worn away. 
She looked up piteously, and for once 
gave voice to a loud mew. 


Early in November 1941 Moppit’s 
second family was born, and these 
were fat, healthy kittens. Two of 
them soon found homes elsewhere ; 
the third was brought up to the 
noise of falling bombs. 

Moppit was too occupied to worry 
much about these new, loud noises. 
Sliding on polished floors, darting 
from beneath chairs, falling with 
soft thuds from sofas, tearing wildly 
from room to room, Moppit and her 
child played all the usual cat and 
kitten games. Now that the war 
had really come to Malaya, my 
husband and I were out most days 
and sometimes on night duty as well. 
During our few off-hours in the house 
these charming games formed an 
increasingly touching and absorbing 
contrast to everything that was 
happening outside. 

The kitten had curious unforgettable 
markings. His coat was black, with 
a@ multitude of small yellow stripes, 
forming no particular pattern. He 
seemed to match the black smoke- 
clouds, streaked with orange fire, 
that hung over the whole island. 
As the scream of cannon-shells was 
added to the now persistent noise 
of bombing raids, strangers came often 
to the house, and Moppit and her 
kitten took refuge in their basket 
in the cupboard. 

On the evening of the 10th of 
February we came home to find the 
house full of English soldiers. A 
battery of Bofors gunners had been 
posted there—cheerful, tired men with 
friendly eyes in worn faces. They 
had been in continuous action all 
the way down the Malay Peninsula. 

They told us that the Japanese 


army was being held on a line about 
twelve miles away, and that we 
should probably be able to get some 
rest that night. A shell had exploded 
near the battery, on the road outside 
the house, and many of them had 
small surface wounds. When these 
had been attended to, and we had all 
had something to eat, they showed 
us the stray puppy and kitten they 
had brought with them. At first 
these two little creatures had been 
terrified of the noise of battle, but 
they had quickly become used to it 
all, and had stayed quietly in a 
corner of one of the lorries until, 
when the battery halted, they were 
brought out to be fed. In the thick 
of continuous fighting and all the 
horrors of the retreat, these un- 
ruffled soldiers had preserved the 
homely, kindly instincts that made 
them care for little helpless animals. 

A tall young officer with a youthful 
carriage and a tired, ageless face stood 
courteously by me as I opened the 
cupboard door and disclosed our cat 
and kitten. ‘“‘ Please don’t let the 
puppy come into this room,” I said. 
““She’s afraid of dogs, and if you 
shut the door too close she won’t 
be able to get out.” 

Inside, in the half-darkness, I saw 
a@ pair of luminous eyes and a small, 
anxious face. It made a _ picture 
that came before my eyes many 
times later. 

That night the Japanese broke 
through our lines, and a fierce battle 
took place at the Chinese village of 
Bukit Timah, about two miles down 
the main road. We left the house 
at two minutes’ notice. Wakened 
from sleep, we were told we had only 
time to dress, and that we must 
not attempt to take anything with 
us, but go at once by the side door. 
As we hurried down the lane the 
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rattle of machine-guns sounded close 
behind us in the blackness. 

A few days later my husband and 
I were taken prisoners, and found 
ourselves in Changi Jail. We remained 
there for over two years. We were 
separated, of course, and the Japanese 
did not allow us to meet until Christmas 
1942, and then only for a few hours. 
From that time onwards we were 
together only at infrequent intervals, 
and usually for a short half-hour. 
At these meetings our thoughts would 
often turn to our home: I could still 
see the half-dark cupboard and the 
small face of Moppit looking at me. 

**Remember, cats can look after 
themselves,” Christopher tried to 
reassure me. ‘‘ Remember their nine 
lives.”” 

In the spring of 1944, two years 
and more after we had been captured, 
we were moved to a camp in Sime 
Road. Before we went there it had 
been occupied by British military 
prisoners-of-war. We were lodged in 
wooden army huts, surrounded by a 
high fence. By standing on a sloping 
hill behind the huts I could just see 
the trees that surrounded our old 
home, blue on the horizon, a mile 
or so distant. I was still separated 
from Christopher, but he managed 
to report that he had actually passed 
along the lane under the house, on 
a wood-cutting fatigue. He said 
that the roof was gone and that 
only a few feet of walls remained 
standing. 

In the new camp 
became worse than they had been 
in Changi. True, we saw green grass 
and trees instead of grey walls and 
bars; but we had been hungry for 
a long time by then, and now each 
week brought a fresh cut in our 
meagre rations. We were very over- 
crowded. In the small compartment 


conditions soon 
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of the hut in which I lived four women 
slept, very close to each other, on 
makeshift wooden trestles or canvas 
stretchers. 

It was on a bright moonlight night 
that I first became aware that we 
had a visitor. After dark, stray cats, 
half wild, were sometimes to be seen 
about the camp, slinking along the 
drains or hunting insects in the long 
grass. Some may have known homes 
before the war, and one or two of 
them had been adopted by the 
prisoners. Most of them, however, 
fled if anybody went near them, 
so it was strange that one of the 
strays should take to lying by the 
door of our room each night. Nor 
did it seem quite like the others. 
That vivid, tropical night I saw it 
distinctly, lying with its paws folded 
under it, quietly looking out at the 
moonlight. 

We slept fitfully and were often 
up and about at night. Our eyes 
had become accustomed both to star- 
light and moonlight, so all four of 
us used to see the cat, and we remarked 
to each other that it always disappeared 
before the morning. Even so, once 
or twice, I passed quite close to it 
in the darkness, and I remember 
being surprised that it did not rush 
away from me. 

We seldom had any food left over 
from the day before, but one night 
I got up when the visitor came and 
held out a small piece of dried fish. 
The stray cat took it gently from my 
hand and disappeared. 

On waking again, as the day broke, 
I had a distinct picture in my mind. 
It was as if someone had held it like 
@ photograph before my eyes—just 
for an instant. I saw the cupboard 
outside our bedroom at home and a 
pair of luminous green eyes looking 
at me from the open door. 
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Though it was nearly daylight the 
little midnight visitor was still there, 
standing by the door. I was even 
allowed to pick her up. She was 
skeleton thin, a tiny shadow of a 
cat. She had dusty black fur. She 
opened her mouth to mew, and nothing 
but a faint whisper came. I carried 
her quickly to the light outside. 
She had a small white diamond on 
her chest, and nigger-brown paws. 
After two and a half years Moppit 
had found me. 

I still long to know how she came 
there. It would be wonderful if any 
of those kindly Bofors gunners, who 
garrisoned our house just before 
Singapore fell, were ever to read this 
and write and tell me—not just 
what had happened to Moppit and 
her son, but how they had all fared 
that night, and whether at least 
some of them came through alive. 

As for Moppit, did someone bring 
her there? Or, fearing Orientals as 
she did, had she begun to frequent 
Sime Road, when the soldiers were 
imprisoned there, because it was 
the nearest place in which she could 
find Europeans? But how had she 
lived during these long years? And 
did she recognise something familiar, 
in that room of ours, out of all the 
hundreds of similar rooms in the 
camp? Some months after she had 
rejoined me there, I caught a glimpse 
of a strange-looking black-and-ginger 
striped cat, as it slunk quickly past 
in a drain. It fled into the long 
grass. But the markings were un- 
mistakable. It was her kitten, long 
since grown up. 

From that day Moppit lived with 
us in the hut, and very soon became 
her old tame self. Kindly treated 
by everyone, and much petted by 
the other occupants of the hut, she 
soon lost all her fears. She would 
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lie on the gravel path, basking in 
the sun, and purr loudly when she 
was stroked, or she would hunt 
grasshoppers and lizards on the banks 
near the hut. She would sit in the 
food queues at meal-times, and be 
given many small contributions of 
rice. Especially kind to her were 
the other three occupants of my 
room, who never forgot to contribute 
at meal-times some portion of their 
tiny ration to Moppit’s saucer. One 
of them knitted her a little mat, 
from some unravelled scraps of wool, 
and this she loved to sit on, and 
would run to it as soon as it was 
laid on the gravel path. Though 
many of us ate out of tins, Moppit 
had a little china saucer for her 
meals. China was hard to come by, 
but Moppit’s fastidious habits were 
appreciated. 

Sometimes a party came over from 
the men’s camp to cut the long grass, 
and in these particular fatigues Chris- 
topher always managed somehow to 
be included. No communication was 
allowed between men and women, 
but one day, when Christopher was 
working near our hut and the Japanese 
sentry’s back was turned, I crept 
secretly down the bank with Moppit 
to show her to him. She was still 
afraid of men and started away 
from the stranger in ragged clothes, 
but as soon as he spoke she stopped 
to listen, and came back to sit near 
us in the grass. 

Our rations were becoming smaller 
and smaller. We had a cupful of 
watery rice-porridge for breakfast, 
and tea without milk or sugar; at 
midday a cupful of green vegetable 
soup, mostly made of boiled potato 
leaves, and in the afternoon, to 
finish the day, a small slice of dry 
rice-bread and a spoonful of fish-paste 
or spinach. When the wooden food- 
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tubs came from the kitchen the 
servers used to dish it out and after- 


wards scrape the tubs for the cat. 

In the evenings Moppit’s favourite 
place was the little dark wash-house 
at the back of our room, where she 
used to fold herself up on the cool 
cement floor. Was she watching for 
a frog or a rat? We never saw her 
catch one. Sometimes a scraggy 
chicken would stray down the bank 
from the sentries’ guard-room above. 
She never looked at them. 

All the time, week by week, the 
food was diminishing. Snails were 
cooked and eaten; we looked for 
edible leaves among the grass; raw 
spinach and begonia leaves supple- 
mented these salads. Some of us 
made talcum powder into cakes. 
Ulcers and skin diseases became 
common, and few escaped starvation 
swellings. Moppit became desper- 
ately thin. The day came when 
instead of the tub-scrapings being 
given to the cat they were needed 
by hungry women, who took turns 
for them. One day I picked her up 
in my arms and explained to her: 
“We can’t help you much now; 
you have weapons to hunt with and 
we haven’t. You must catch yourself 
more insects and lizards.” 

About a week later I was wakened 
by a very loud purring. Moppit 
was trying to tear aside the ragged 
mosquito-net and get into my bed. 
It was unusual for her to disturb 
me at night. She often lay on 


‘my bed in the daytime, but after 


nightfall she preferred the little wash- 
house or the wooden planks of the 
veranda. 

I told her to go away. But a few 
minutes later I woke again; this 
time she was inside my bed. She 
was scratching my blanket, and her 
loud purring seemed to shake the 
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room. It was quite dark, but I could 
feel something else in the bed too. 
Something warm and heavy was 
lying on my feet. It was an enormous 
dead rat. 

Rats were looked on with a good 
deal of horror by us all, as possible 
typhus carriers. I picked the thing 
up by its tail, rushed to the door, 
and threw it down the bank in front 
of the hut. 

But this did not satisfy Moppit. 
Surely I could not have understood ; 
in a few minutes she had retrieved 
the carcase and brought it back to 
my bed. Again she was making 
desperate efforts to get under the 
mosquito-net and purring loudly. This 
performance was repeated over and 
over again; for however far I tried 
to fling the rat away she always 
found it and fetched it back. By 
this time the others in the room were 
wide awake too and participating. 
Eventually we found a wooden box 
and put it over the body of the rat, 
with some stones on the top to keep 
it down. During the respite that 
followed, however, small scratching 
noises told me that Moppit was 
trying to push the box aside. In 
the morning we found it overturned, 
and no trace at all of the rat. Moppit 
sat on the gravel path, licking her 
paws and washing her face. We 
thought we saw a distinct bulge in 
her thin ribs. 

Now, this began to happen quite 
often. Perhaps two or three times 
a week I would be wakened by loud 
purring, to find Moppit by the bed- 
side with a rat in her mouth. She 
always tried to get into the bed 
to give it to me, and only when 
she was quite sure I did not want it 
would she fall on it and eat it 
voraciously herself. I could hear 
her crunching the bones for half an 
B2 
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hour on end by the side of my bed. 
She was so starved and famished she 
would devour every particle, scarcely 
leaving even a scrap or as much as 
a trace. Only once or twice, in the 
morning, I found some whiskers cling- 
ing to the mosquito-net, and once, 
on another morning, a small piece 
of fur lying on the floor. 

One evening, before it got dark, 
we were sitting outside our room 
when we saw a small black form 
come slowly along the path from the 
direction of the long flight of steps 
that led up the hill at the back of 
the huts. Moppit was dragging the 
heavy body of her latest rat along 
in her mouth. She seemed even 
smaller now, and half the carcase 
trailed on the ground. It was the 
first time we had seen her with a 
rat by daytime. Perhaps she wanted 
us to see what we were missing. 
Could I really refuse it now? From 
then on she gave up coming at night, 
and instead, about once or twice a 
week, we would see the small figure 
carrying its burden up the path. 
In the same way, not till she was 
quite sure her capture was not wanted 
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would she devour it herself, every 
scrap. 

It was June now. Then July came, 
and the camp was full of rumours 
which we did not dare to believe. 

One morning Moppit was not in 
her usual place; nor did she come 
the next day or the next. Was she 
perhaps on some big hunting expedi- 
tion far afield? Did she catch her 
rats up near the Japanese guard- 
room at the top of the flight of steps ? 
Was she lying injured somewhere ? 
We searched every trench and drain, 
called through every vegetable garden. 
A week passed and no one had seen her. 

Soon, two stranger cats appeared 
sitting near the hut. Then I knew: 
this had been Moppit’s hunting ground ; 
they came because she would hunt 
there no more. I waited outside for 
hours, hoping to see that small black 
shape drifting down to the camp in 
the moonlight. Then, one day, British 
paratroops came down the steps, and 
the Japanese sentry lay on his back 
at the top of them, but the small 
black cat was never seen again. 
She had gone to some _ happier 
hunting ground. 

















THE CAVES OF CASTELLANA. 


BY MARK F. HARRIS. 


Durine my first visit to the 
Fontanas’ country villa in Sicily an 
odd little incident occurred. I was 
gossiping with ’Pino Fontana, and 
I happened to mention that I had 
run across a weird old character 
called Nicolo Calzono. At the time 
there were several of the Fontanas’ 
friends present, and their chatter 
was making quite a hubbub, but I 
had hardly got Calzono’s name out 
of my mouth when, suddenly, every- 
one fell quiet. Salvatore, the old 
butler, stopped serving the drinks. 
“Deo mio!’ he cried, and crossed 
himself. 

Then Lucia Fontana, witty, sophis- 
ticated Lucia, came over and spoke 
to me. 

“It is bad to speak of that evil 
one,’ she said; “he has unnatural 
powers. He is a man of the devil.” 

I started to laugh, but her look 


restrained me. ‘Ask ’Pino,’”’ she 
added gravely. 
I turned to ’Pino. ‘‘ Oh, come,’’ I 


demanded, “‘surely you, of all people, 
don’t believe in this sort of thing ?”’ 

*Pino hunched his shoulders, placed 
the palms of his hands together, and 
then slowly pulled them apart to 
the full extent of his arms. 

‘““ Signor Capitano,” he replied, “‘I 
do not know. I know only that, in 
this case, it is better to heed Lucia.”’ 

I was astounded. ’Pino was a 


prominent Catania business man; 
normally his talk was as factual as 
All at once I felt very 
If the Fontanas 


& catalogue. 
much a foreigner. 





could be so superstitious, I remember 
thinking, what of their illiterate 
peasants ? 


That was in my earlier Sicilian 
days. As time passed, I learned that 
in some ways the Sicilians and the 
Southern Italians are as medieval as 
their country towns. To them, the 
evil eye, the horrible shade, the 
fanged demon are to be reckoned 
with as real and dreaded hazards of 
life. So when I heard that there 
was a deep and mysterious hole in 
the ground near the obscure little 
town of Castellana in the Province 
of Puglie, and that legend had so 
peopled it with fiends and super- 
natural monsters that, in century 
after century, not a single man had 
dared explore it, I accepted the 
story without question. What did 
surprise me was the news that its 
first explorer was a poor, local peasant. 

This man was named Vito, and 
for a peasant of those parts Vito was 
remarkable in that he could read, 
and more remarkable in that his 
reading had enabled him to throw 
off the powerful superstitions in which 
he had been reared. He was, besides, 
a keen pot-holer and had always, 
even as a boy, felt an intense curiosity 
about the Castellana hole. One day, 
he had determined, he would tackle it. 

The day came in autumn 1938. 
He had managed to get several 
hundred feet of rope. Taking this 
to the hole he securely tied one end 
of a length to a tree and paid out 
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the remainder down the shaft. Lying 
prone, his face over the edge, he 
could see dimly that he had made 
the bottom. Then, with a lamp 
slung round his neck, a bottle of 
vino, and a loaf in his pockets, he 
swarmed down the rope—a distance 
of about 200 feet. 

He stayed down eight hours. When 
he climbed back into the world, a 
feat of considerable strength and 
agility, he was filled with a great 
exhilaration. He had seen what no 
mortal eyes had ever seen. He had 
conquered the Castellana hole. He 
was Vito, the great explorer. 

Now, his discoveries were far more 
important than he yet realised. He 
had not only found great forests 
of the most extraordinary stalactites 
and stalagmites ever beheld, but he 
had been the discoverer of what are 
now thought to be the biggest and 
most extensive caves in the world. 
I say “thought ’’ because, even yet, 
they are not thoroughly explored. 

The next day, Vito, agog with 
pride and excitement, went into 
Castellana to report his adventure. 
There, instead of acclaim, he met 
incredulity, even suspicion. There 
were some who hinted that he had 
been dabbling with the black arts. 
Would no man go with him and 
let him prove his words? Not one. 
Disgusted, Vito hied himself off back 
to his caves and put in a solid twenty- 
four hours of further exploration. 

Eventually, certain hard - headed 
officials grasped that Vito had hit 
on something of importance. They 
ordered development work. Work- 
men drove a long, inclined tunnel 
to the bottom of the hole; they 
made paths, they put in electric 
light. By the time Mussolini declared 
war in 1940 they had opened up a 
great area of the caves to the public. 
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But big as this area is, it only repre- 
sents about a tenth of the parts 
explored by Vito, who meanwhile 
had been continuing his pioneer work 
by penetrating farther and farther 
into what seemed an endless chain 
of caverns. 

The limelight that Vito brought 
on himself disclosed that he was 
not a member of the Fascist Party. 
He was invited to regularise the 
situation. He refused, and was denied 
any reward or recognition for his 
endeavours. He was lucky to get 
away with only that. Fortunately, 
when the Fascists collapsed he got 
some belated justice. Today he is 
the caves’ official custodian. 


I first heard mention of the caves 
at Brindisi in September 1945. My 
friend, Captain John Lambert, who 
had a great interest in local affairs, 
came into the Mess one evening and 
showed me a report on the caves 
which, some time previously, he had 
snipped from the British Forces’ news- 
paper, the ‘ Union Jack.’ This report 
stressed the importance of the caves, 
threw in an intriguing paragraph about 
Vito, and told how a British major 
and a sergeant had accompanied him 
to the uttermost limit of his explora- 
tions. It was impressive. We decided 
to go to Castellana. 

We went the following Sunday. 
In Castellana itself we were directed 
along an old sunken cart-track, which 
we followed for about a mile. Then, 
branching off, we came into a walled 
field, and there, by a clump of trees, 
was the notorious hole, now surrounded 
by a three-foot safety wall. I judged 
the diameter to be about twice as 
wide as a coal-pit shaft. 

There was a surprising number of 
other visitors. Several parked vehicles 
seemed to have brought men and 
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women from every allied force in 
Italy. At one end the field dipped 
sharply towards a small stone tower. 
Here we paid a few lire for admission, 
passed through a turnstile, down a 
couple of flights of steps, through 
a door, and into the open air again. 
We were now in a deep cutting. In 
front of us we could see a long, steeply 
descending, tubular tunnel that had 
been hacked out of solid rock. It 
was stepped all the way down. Do 
not ask me how many steps. There 
must have been hundreds. All I 
can say is that our legs ached before 
we reached the bottom. 

When we did, at last, reach the 
bottom we found ourselves in a 
vast, dome-shaped cave. We gazed 
about us feeling like dwarfs. Up 
above we could see the hole again ; 
it appeared like a chimney-vent from 
this depth. Over in a corner, by a 
gap in some massive slabs of rock, 
stood Vito himself, waiting for us 
tourists to assemble. 

I observed Vito with interest. He 
was wearing an old trilby hat and 
a sort of poaching jacket. He was 
a@ man in the late thirties, of average 
height, with a well-poised head on 
broad shoulders. He had fine, honest 
eyes, and his rugged, good-looking 
face seemed more typically Cornish 
than Italian. He had none of the 
average peasant’s obsequiousness or 
shambling gait. When he spoke to 
you it was as an equal, but with such 
easy courtesy that the effect was 
altogether pleasant. His walk was 
springy and he carried his shoulders 
square, like a drill instructor. His 
manner, as he gathered us together 
and bade us follow him, had the 
grace and dignity of some great 
baron, ready to show you with quiet 
pride over his ancestral castle. He 
was no ordinary peasant. 
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We followed him through the gap 
in the rocks and farther underground 
by way of a longish, sloping gully, 
which finally ended in a fairly low- 
roofed cavern. We did not need to 
be told that this was the “ Black 
Cave’’; for although there were many 
impressive stalactites and stalagmites, 
they were all of a muddy grey, almost 
black colour. The cave was well 
lit, as were all the caves we sub- 
sequently saw, but the light could 
not lessen the sombreness. 

Out of this gloomy chamber we 
passed through a short zigzag cleft, 
and emerged amidst a scene that 
drew out of me the same gasp 
of wonder that escaped me when I 
first saw the spacious magnificence of 
St Peter’s at Rome. 

We were in an immense, reddish- 
amber-coloured cathedral of a cave. 
High above us, from the apparently 
vaulted roof, hung masses of stalactites, 
some of great size, like huge, glittering 
chandeliers. Against the walls stalac- 
tites and stalagmites had joined to 
present an idea of linenfold panelling. 
On a giant boulder in the centre of 
the cave a cluster of stalagmites, 
each one as thick as a man’s body, 
gave the illusion of a pulpit; and 
to the right of the pulpit was a lectern, 
and behind the lectern a stalagmite 
altar. Yet for all these ecclesiastical 
likenesses there was an eerie profanity 
in the air, and suddenly you realised 
that you were not seeing the splendour 
of a cathedral, but the dreadful 
beauty of a satanic temple. A second 
look, and that altar was made for 
bestial sacrifice, the lectern and the 
pulpit were grotesque and gross trav- 
esties of their realities. And you felt 
that these sinister impressions were 
being forced into you by the envelop- 
ing, almost crushing silence. We 
talked in whispers. It was not hard 
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to imagine that some awful brooding 
power was watching us, still resentful 
at the breaking of a silence that, 
from before the time of the ancient 
Etruscans, even from the time of 
primitive man, had not, until so 
recently, been disturbed by more 
than the flutter of a bat’s wing. It 
felt better not to be alone there. 
After this, Vito led us along a 
narrow, lofty, gorge-like passage and 
through a wonderland of smaller 
and less intimidating caves. Their 
colour varied widely from the basic, 
reddish amber, and we saw some 
fantastic shapes. One or two of the 
caves were pure Walt Disney, and 
in technicolour at that; some were 
like pantomime fairy scenes and as 
unreal; some were incredibly beautiful. 
Finally, at a point where a ravine 
separated us from an exquisite grotto, 
the pathway ended, and Vito explained 


Promptly at half-past five the 
following Thursday we met Vito. 
Our Staff Sergeant Orwell had joined 
us for the trip, and we might have 
had another member in the person 
of our civilian driver; but, when we 
pressed him to come with us, he 
refused vehemently. ‘‘ Santa Maria! 
No, Signori! No, Staff Sergente! No, 
Vito!’’ Not for all the olives in Italy 
would he go down that hole. 

Vito threw him a look of contempt, 
and we made off straight to the grotto 
at the end of the pathway. Here we 
squeezed through a crevice, out of 
the reassuring light into total black- 
ness. Flashing our torches, we found 
that we were standing on a ledge 
high up at the broad end of a deep, 
pear-shaped cavern; opposite us the 
narrow end converged into a canyon. 
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that this was the limit to which 
the public were allowed. Everyone 
crowded round him and made en- 
thusiastic remarks. When John and 
I offered a few of our own he smiled 
and said we had seen nothing yet. 
** Niente, signori!’’ But would the 
Signor Capitano and myself like to 
explore the full range of the caves ? 
That would be worth seeing. Before 
I could even begin to reply, the 
Signor’ Capitano had said yes. “ Va 
bene,”’ said Vito; would next Thurs- 
day do—at half-past five in the 
afternoon, with old clothes, ropes, 
and torches? It would. 

At the bottom of the long, stone 
staircase I looked at my watch. 
*‘Tt’s taken us an hour and a quarter 
to make the tour,’’ I said. 

“And it'll take me another hour 
to climb those confounded stairs,”’ 
Joha replied. ‘“‘ Mama mia!” 


Against the rock to our left a flight 
of concrete steps led down to the 
floor of the cave, where a small wooden 
bridge spanned a gully fifteen feet in 
width. 

We stood by the bridge for a few 
moments. Vito, who carried a very 
efficient type of acetylene lamp, much 
more useful than our torches, held it 
high above his head. The scene was 
grim. All round, great shadowy crags 
menaced us. In front of us and under 
one of the smaller crags we could 
make out an ugly, mouth-like split, 
from which water, black as the shades 
of hell, flowed solidly and strangely 
quietly down the sloping rock, swirled 
in the gully below our feet, and into 
the limbo that lay behind us. 

I ventured a would-be facetious 
remark about Charon and his boat. 
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“That’s too fitting to be funny,”’ 
John protested. 

We moved on up the canyon. After 
we had walked about fifty yards Vito 
remarked that we had reached the 


limits of the workings. This was 
hardly news; for by now we were 
making heavy weather of the going, 
which, underfoot, had become jagged 
rock and stalagmite. 

Another hundred yards on, the 
canyon widened, and Vito halted us. 
“Look up,’ he said. We directed 
our torches upwards, and there, sus- 
pended upside down, we saw hundreds, 
nay, thousands and thousands of bats. 
It was a staggering sight. We had 
seen bats farther back, but not this 
colossal number. Vito played his 
torch on a low ledge, and then in 
one extraordinary swift and deft 
movement he had a bat imprisoned 
in his hands. Neither Staff, John, 
nor myself had ever before seen one 
of these uncanny creatures at close 
quarters ; we gazed at it with interest 
and some revulsion. 

Hereabouts, a deep, ditch - like 
crevice, about a yard and a half 
wide, ran alongside the right-hand 
canyon wall, and presently we came 
to a stretch where this crevice was 
full and piled high with a jet-black, 
dully shining, woolly substance. The 
stretch was about fifty yards long. 
There must have been over twenty 
tons of the stuff. ‘‘ This,’’ said Vito, 
“is bat guano—very, very valuable 
fertiliser.”’ 

From this point our journey became 
pure mountaineering. We crawled, 
climbed, stumbled, sweated, and cursed 
through labyrinths of gorges and 
caverns; many times we entered a 
cave near the roof, climbed laboriously 
to the bottom, and then, hanging on 
by our finger-nails almost, scaled the 
other side, to crawl through some 
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half-hidden hole into the next cave. 
Once we had to use a rope to get 
down a precipice. Several times Vito 
skilfully helped and guided us as we 
gingerly tried to get round or over a 
fearful chasm. ‘There are other 
caves below our feet,’ he told us. 
While we slithered and scrambled; 
he himself moved as easily and as 
sure-footedly as if he were taking a 
stroll in Castellana’s piazza. 

The deeper we went, the more 
profuse and exotic became the stalac- 
tites and stalagmites. We saw stalag- 
mites massed like fields of corn. We 
saw stalactites as fine as drawn 
silk. We saw formations like Doric 
pillars and some like organ pipes; 
others like the plaits of a flaxen- 
haired girl; still others that were 
rough and crusted as with thousands 
of diamonds, and some that were 
agonised human torsos, monstrous 
denizens of Dante’s infernal pits 
that had been caught in their writhings 
and petrified. 

We seemed to have gone miles 
before Vito told us that we were 
nearly at the end of our journey. 
As he spoke he disappeared through 
a kind of tunnel. We followed him 
and found ourselves standing on a 
narrow ledge, and Vito at the other 
side of a terrible abyss which yawned 
at our feet, the edges about seven 
feet apart. Staff threw a piece of 
rock down; second after second 
ticked away before we heard it hit 
the bottom. We looked at each 
other and gulped. Vito grinned. 
““Over 400 metres deep, that,’ he 
cried. Then he indicated how we 
were to cross; on our right a vertical 
wall of rock continued across the 
abyss, and from it protruded two foot- 
holds, about six inches long. They 
were nicely spaced as stepping-stones, 
but looked frighteningly insufficient. 
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Vito held out a helping hand. We 
crossed. Afterwards, both John and 
Staff told me that their stomachs 
fluttered. Mine was in my mouth. 

We crossed just one more cave, 
and then Vito showed us where he 
had previously made a tunnel through 
some formations, which, from roof to 
floor, were packed solid. The tunnel 
was about eighteen inches high. We 
got down flat and crawled through, 
a distance of twenty feet. 

I was the last, and as I rose to my 
feet Vito raised his lamp high, flung 
out the other arm, and with excited 
pride cried, ‘‘ Behold }”’ 

The spectacle was marvellous beyond 
description. The nearest I can get is 
to say that it seemed as if we were 
inside a gigantic snowball. The cavern 
was completely round, and the whole 
surface was crammed with stalactites 
and stalagmites of the purest white. 
But the most astounding formation 
was in the very centre of the cave; 
here a perfectly sculptured oak tree 
sprang from great roots to support the 
roof with mighty branches; the girth 
of the trunk was as great as that of 
any oak tree I have seen, and it was 
all in white—gleaming and sparkling 
white. 

We squatted down and gazed in 
silence. 

Vito spoke first. ‘“‘Only twelve 
people have seen this cave before 
you,” he informed us. ‘‘ The very first 
I brought were two Inglese, a major 
and a sergeant.’’ He spoke warmly 
about them, like a man talking of 
old battle comrades. When I said 
that I had read about them in the 
‘Union Jack’ he was delighted. 

Then he told us that he had not 
yet found any way forward out of 
this cave; this was the limit of his 
explorations. ‘‘ But smell,’’ he said ; 
“the air here is just as fresh as the 


air at the entrance. That means 
there are more caves beyond. If 
I were to go round and round this 
cave and test for draughts with a 
candle, I would eventually find the 
air passage. Then I would hack 
through the formations and_ there 
would be another cave. That is how 
I found this cave, after six hours’ 
search for the air passage. But 
these caves must extend many, many 
kilometres; in fact, some of the 
geologists are saying that where we 
are now is the bed of a prehistoric 
river that once connected the Tyrr- 
henian Sea to the Adriatic.’’ Then 
he went on to tell us how he first 
descended the hole and about his 
subsequent adventures. He had 
thought nothing of spending two 
and three days at a time down here, 
and all alone, too. 

“How far are we from _ the 
entrance ?”’ asked Staff. 

“About four kilometres,’’ replied 
Vito. 

We fell silent again. We felt lost 
in admiration for the man’s astonish- 
ing patience and courage. One false 
step during his first uncharted journeys 
and he might have pitched headlong 
down any one of a score of chasms ; 
to be lost in those labyrinths would 
have been a major catastrophe. If 
his lamp had failed in that blackness 
he would certainly have died; for 
to move would have invited a sure 
fall, not to move would have meant 
starvation, for no one was at hand 
to search for him. 

We made the return journey at 
good speed, but when we arrived 
at Vito’s cottage, which was only 
about fifty yards from the hole, it 
was half-past ten. We had been 
below nearly five hours. 

Vito and his wife bustled around, 
bringing us water to wash in, and 
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fussing in the kindly manner of the 
good Italian host and hostess. 


“Mama mia, Vito,” I protested. 


“Let us get our own water. Aren’t 
you tired ?”’ 
‘“Poco poco,” he replied, and 


grinned, “‘ but I think I can still do 
a trick or two.’ He stepped back, 
looked down at his heavy boots 
for a second, and then to our delighted 
surprise threw a perfect back-somer- 
sault. 

We had brought our supper with 
us, and we shared it with Vito and 
his wife. Then we all sat outside 
under the lamp that illuminated the 
front porch. The night was bland ; 
I felt pleasantly tired and well content 
just to sit there and smoke and drink 
Vito’s wine. 

Presently John turned to him and 
asked if he was ever scared down 
there. Vito smiled and shook his 
head. He explained the philosophy 
that sustained him. He developed 
the subject and branched off to talk 
about some Indian philosophies which 
he found fascinating. It was evident 
that he knew something of Yogi. 
He instanced some strange feats. 

At this point I stopped yawning 
and sat up. Vito never failed to 
surprise. I told him about a foreign 
“Ensa’’ artiste I had seen a week 
or two previously. This man had, 
in full view of the audience, forced 
a hatpin straight through his cheeks, 
forced another one through his throat, 
and yet two others through his biceps. 


‘Then he had paraded among the 


audience ; you could touch and feel 
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where the pins entered and left his 
flesh. When he withdrew the pins 
there was no blood. 

*“What, no blood?’ Staff inter- 
rupted. ‘No, I’m not having that.” 
He shook his head. ‘‘I don’t believe it.” 

Vito laid his hand on Staff’s arm. 
“Watch me,” he said, and grinned. 
He rose, went into the house, and 
returned with two long darning-needles 
and a hatpin. He sat down, and, 
with a smile on his face, he proceeded 
to push a needle through his left ear 
near the lobe. He took the other 
needle and forced it through his right 
ear. Then he started on his throat 
with the hatpin, but at this point 
his wife protested. Vito explained 
that the exhibition horrified her; 
the first time she had seen him with 
a hatpin sticking out of each side 
of his throat she had fainted. “I’m 
afraid Ill have to stop here,’ he 
apologised. He turned to Staff: ‘‘ Now 
watch !”’ he said. 

He pulled the needles out of his 
ears. There was no blood. 

““ Well,” Staff cried, ‘‘ I'll go to our 
house.” 


Six months later, back home on 
leave in my native Lancashire town, 
I discovered the identity of the 
sergeant mentioned by the ‘ Union 
Jack,’ and with affection by Vito, 
as the first man to go to the limit 
of the caves. He is none other than 
an old friend and neighbour and a 
keen local pot-holer—Mr George Smith. 
Three houses separate his home from 
mine. 





RIGHT OF WAY. 


BY CARL ROUTLEDGE. 


*“You’p better watch yourself as 
you go up the far bank,” said the 
old man. “ There’s plenty of good 
fish between the ha’penny bridge 
and them hollow stones what they 
call Mother Aker’s Armchairs; but 
if you get ’em, it'll be at the risk 
of your neck, I’m telling you. She’s 
an old sow of a river, all smooth 
and smarmy in places, but underneath 
she’s running a current that'll nip 
the legs from under you. Afore you 


know it you'll be bobbin’ up among 
the kids bathin’ in the pool a mile 
beyond the village, and they'll be 
sending you back home in a box, like 
they did that other fellow last year. 
Will you have a drop more tea ?” 
He had the pot in his hand, and 


he poked the brown spout towards 
me. I nodded. He shuffled over 
the kitchen flagstones in his stockinged 
feet, and let a long stream of dark 
liquid splash into the cracked cup I 
held between my knees, careless of 
the spatter of drops that bounced 
out and stained my raincoat. 

“You may be a member of that 
fishin’ club you were tellin’ me 
about, but you're still a stranger 
round here. If it’s a fishin’ holiday 
you want, they sent you to the right 
man when they sent you up to me. 
I can tell you all you want to know 
about this here river. Me and me 
father afore me, and his father afore 
him if it comes to that, have lived 
all our lives on top of it. 

“Look at all that water in the 
gully just below this place. Hissin’ 
and roarin’ over them rocks ; it’s got 
to go somewhere, hasn’t it ?” 


He lifted the spout high in the air, 
and the tea came roaring down into 
his mug as if to illustrate his words. 

The old man glanced round to 
discover a spot upon which to deposit 
the teapot, but there was not a clear 
space the whole length and width of 
the great oak table. As the strata 
uncovered before an archeologist may 
tell of successive civilisations, so the 
layers of dust and neglect upon the 
table disclosed this old market- 
gardener’s lonely life. At my elbow a 
paper bag of dried peas had succumbed 
to the weight of a coil of fencing wire 
laid across it, and the peas had rolled 
out to cluster round the base of a tin 
funnel. On the point of the funnel 
was a half-burned candle, used no 
doubt for the reading of the Family 
Bible which lay on top of the wire ; 
but that must have been a _ long 
time ago, because the hammer and 
pliers resting on the Bible were covered 
with rust, and there was a dead fly 
stuck to the wick of the candle by a 
wisp of spider’s web. Next to the 
Bible lay a bucket, a round sharpening- 
stone wedged beneath its rim, then 
a pair of gardening boots, mud-caked, 
standing on a copy of an old seed 
catalogue, and a wire rat-trap. 

Under my nose a pair of grey 
socks dumbly demanded repair. The 
muzzle of a gun disappeared beneath 
a wooden egg-box festooned with 
brass wire rabbit-snares. My eye 
roved over a plateau of garden equip- 
ment and personal possessions from 
which rose a mountain of potato 
sacks, upon whose peak was perched 
a weather-stained felt hat. 
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My host deposited the teapot upon 
the hammer and pliers, and the Family 
Bible got a dose of tea as the pot 
slithered an inch or two down the 


hammer handle. He hitched up his 
breeches that hung down his calves, 
and lowered himself again into the 
screeching basket-chair opposite me. 
“Ay,” he said, noticing as if for 
the first time that his big toe was 
protruding from his stocking as he 
waggled his foot between us, “ay, 
she’s robbed me of a pretty lot, she 
has, that old roarin’ devil down 
there. Me poor wife used to lie awake 
for hours listenin’ to it in the winter, 
and near jumpin’ out of bed when the 
trees that were fetched down got 
cracked on the rocks just below here, 
like cannons goin’ off all night long. 
But I'll never move as long as the 
house stands. You see, it’s me own, 
and the bit of land where I grows me 
vegetables in front. Besides, nobody 
would buy the place if I wanted to 
sell it, and for a very good reason, 
mister. I’ll tell you ; it’s like this...” 
He broke off and peered over my 
shoulder. I turned in my chair. The 
door from the passage into the kitchen 
had opened, and framed in it were 
two children, hand in hand, who 
hesitated, then stepped into the room. 
The taller girl remained a moment 
to close the kitchen door behind her. 
She came forward resolutely, and 
taking the arm of the younger one, 
who was staring at us both open- 
mouthed, hurried her with firmness 


‘over the paved flagstones of the 


kitchen towards the back door. The 
smaller one was carrying an enormous 
bunch of bluebells, and a few dropped 
on the floor as she passed. They 
fumbled at the old wooden latch 
on the back door, and the little one 
began to giggle with her face buried 
Shyly in the bluebells. The older girl 
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wrenched the door open at last, and 
the pair precipitated themselves out 
in a scurry of whispers and sniggers. 
The back door slammed behind them. 

I looked at the old man. He was 
munching a slice of bread as though 
nothing had happened. He took a 
big gulp of tea from his mug, and 
swallowed. 

“You see, it’s like this,” he began 
once more, but he got no further. 
The back door had opened again, 
this time to admit a small boy carry- 
ing a towel and a bathing costume. 
He was followed by a stout woman, 
breathing heavily as if after some 
exertion, and bringing up the rear 
was a thin wisp of a man in a cloth 
cap, who closed the door behind 
him. The boy grinned at us, and the 
bathing costume dripped a puddle of 
water on the floor. The stout woman 
gave him a push, and the trio began 
to move across the kitchen. 

*** Afternoon, Mr Humphries,” panted 
the woman, “ havin’ a drop o’ tea, are 
you! Reminds me; will you let me 
have two stone of potatoes extra 
tomorrow ?” 

“Afternoon, Alf,” murmured the 
wispy man, and followed his family 
moodily across the room. 

The front door banged. Humphries 
stared at the puddle of water, and 
the clod of earth that had come in 
on the man’s boot. 

**She owes me for the last sack, 
and the one before that,” he growled. 
““You’ve no idea what a lot they are 
down there in the village. They’d 
take the skin off you if you’d give 
them a chance. 

“Just a minute,” he added, and 
heaved himself out of the basket- 
chair. There had been a resounding 
crash in the passage outside. 

The old man went across and 
opened the kitchen door. A white- 
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coated figure was struggling with a 
contraption on wheels that had some- 
how become wedged in the passage- 
way. 

“Aw, Fred,” cried the market- 
gardener reproachfully, “why didn’t 
you ring your bell, and I’d have come 
and helped you ?”’ 

“Sorry, Mr Humphries,” came the 
reply, “but that woman got in the 
way. I’m afraid I’ve knocked your 
hallstand down.” 

“Don’t matter at all,” said 
Humphries, applying himself to the 
other end of the obstruction, and 
between them they managed to 
manceuvre the ice-cream tricycle down 
the passage and through the doorway 
into the kitchen. It bumped over 
the single step, and the peak-capped 
vendor grabbed the handle-bars to 
steady it. Instinctively he mounted 
the seat. 

“IT didn’t want to trouble you, Mr 
Humphries,” he apologised, “ especi- 
ally as you’ve a friend for tea.”” He 
looked down at me with an affable 
smile. ‘“‘It’s got out nice and fine, 
hasn’t it? Should be pretty busy 
down there this afternoon, I’m think- 
ing. Well, thanks a lot.” 

He gave the pedal a push and 
cycled across the room. Humphries 
opened the back door for him, and 
with a “S’long,” the man bumped 
over the doorstep and out into the 
sunshine beyond. 

‘“Nice chap, that,” remarked the 
old man, closing the door and making 
for the fireplace. ‘‘ Been comin’ here 
a lot recently. Would you believe it, 
cycles all the way from Browton 
nigh on twelve miles, just for what he 
picks up down there. Will you have 
another cup of tea?” 

He stooped and began to blow a 
flicker into the coals, which he poked 
with a stick. 


’ 


“No, thanks,” I replied, setting 
my cup and saucer on the corner 
of the Family Bible. I studied the 
three wet lines neatly ruled across 
the stone floor. 

“TIT was telling you about the 
house,”’ he resumed, lighting his pipe 
with the charred stick. 

“Pardon me,” came a high-pitched 
voice from the kitchen doorway, 
“but would you mind telling me 
the way to the Pixies’ Pantry ?”’ 

It was a middle-aged, short-sighted, 
prim woman in a tweed suit and a 
felt hat. She carried a walking-stick, 
and as if to warrant her intrusion she 
held up before our eyes a thin book 
in a green paper cover. 

By way of an answer Humphries 
lifted his stockinged foot and indicated 
the back door with his big toe. 

“Thank you so much,” breathed 
the woman politely, and ignoring 
the market-gardener’s rudeness she 
stumped across the kitchen, tapping 
her stick on the floor until she reached 
the clod of earth, which she carefully 
pushed to one side. Without a 
further glance at either of us she 
went out, and the wooden latch 
clicked with finality. 

There was a glitter in the old 
man’s eyes as he stared at me with 
head thrust forward. 

“Did you see it?” he asked, 
‘did you see the little green book ?” 
and a cloud of tobacco smoke came 
out of him, as though he were on fire 
with his own excitement. 

“The little green book ? Well—er 
—yes, of course I did,’’ I admitted. 
“It looked like a guide-book.” 

“Costs a shillin’, and the profits 
go to some damn hiking club or 
other, so he says. Calls it ‘ Rovin’ 
Rambles by the River Rye’; the 
two-faced twister.” 

A redness had mounted behind his 
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ears, and his close-cropped grey hair 
seemed to be on end with suppressed 
fury, but as he turned back to me 
he must have observed my bewilder- 
ment, because his anger evaporated 
at once and a good-humoured grin 
came to his lips. 

“But of course,” he exclaimed, 
“you wouldn’t be knowing about it, 
would you? Come on, mister! I'll 
show you ‘ Rovin’ Ramble Number 
One’!”” 

He thrust his pipe into his face, 
stooped to pick up the clod of earth 
that the woman had pushed aside 
with the ferrule of her stick, and 
flung wide the back door dramatically. 

He was out in an instant, and I 
joined him on the few square yards 
of concrete that lay outside the door. 
Beyond that there was nothing except 
the tops of the pine trees that rustled 
slightly in the soft wind. To the right 
the brown earth fell away in a wide 
path that wound down into the 
ravine, bordered on each side with 
clouds of bluebells, among which the 
felt hat of the tweed-clad woman 
could be seen bobbing on her journey 
to the Pixies’ Pantry. 

“When I was a boy there was a 
whole backyard and a water-closet 
here,” remarked Humphries, pointing 
with his pipe at a bird sitting in the 
top of a tree. ‘“‘ But it has all fallen 
into the river long since.” 

He threw the clod of earth out 
into space, and I watched it sail down 
into the bracken a hundred feet below. 

Immediately beneath us lay a 
mixture of rubble, rocks, and earth 
piled high against the trunks of the 
fir-trees, and overgrown with giant 
weeds and bracken. Through the 
trees there flashed the intermittent 
iridescence of water, and the roar 
of the river came up with the cool 
air, to be reflected in a dull echo 
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from the face of the sheer limestone 
cliff opposite. 

“Ay, the last of it went down 
about six years ago, in the middle 
of the winter,” he said. “I think 
the shock of it just about finished 
my missus.” 

A tall man with fair hair was 
climbing the path up from the river. 
We watched his white shirt weaving 
in and out among the bluebells. 

“You know that path you came 
along this afternoon from the village, 
across the middle of the wheatfield ? ” 
remarked Humphries. ‘ Well, that’s 
the only way down to the river in 
this part because, between Maccle- 
thorpe—that’s six miles up—and the 
pool where the kids bathe near the 
village, the river runs in a deep 
gorge with high cliffs on both sides. 
It widens out a bit just here, and 
there are some caves underneath, 
that the water has cut out of the rock. 
It’s pretty dangerous when the river’s 
in swell, but at a quiet time like this, 
when there hasn’t been much rain, 
you can get to them by the path here. 
When I was a boy I used to play 
‘Smugglers’ with the other lads in 
them caves. There are some flat 
rocks and pools of shallow water that 
get warm when the sun is on them. 
Oh, it’s nice enough down there. 
People like it for picnics, or a bit of 
a swim when the weather is good. 
The place has all sorts of funny names ; 
some calls it ‘ Kittlins Coops’ or the 
‘Salmon Pots’; me father used to 
call it the ‘ Devil’s Den,’ but nobody 
can say what the right name is. In 
the old days, when the path ran along 
the back of our wall, you came across 
the wheatfield, round the far side of 
the house, and it was easy that way. 
When the path slipped down, and the 
backyard wall with it, folks used to 
walk through what was left of the 
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yard, and we never said anything 
against it.” 

The river ran straight in the gorge 
to our left, then took a sudden swerve 
in a wide arc, leaving a semicircle of 
rock, in which were presumably the 
caves of which the old man spoke. 
The fir-trees that waved on a level 
with our toes were rooted in the soil 
piled on top of these caves. It was 
obvious that the force of the water 
deflected in this way must be 
tremendous. 

** You see, it’s the lie of the rocks,”’ 
he went on. “ They are all slopin’ 
from where we are now, and as the 
river cuts in underneath, the whole 
lot goes slitherin’ sideways. That’s 
the backyard,” he remarked, pointing 
to the rubble immediately below. 

“Ay,” he sighed, ‘“ I’ll remember 
the night as long as I live. The river 
had been high for a week, growling 
away down there all the time. But 
that night it had a strange sound, 
and I knew something special was 
going to happen. My wife lay beside 
me trembling when the lightning 
started. I got up to pull the blinds, 
and I just stood there looking at the 
flashes. I wanted to go back into 
bed, but I couldn’t. I was sort of 
expectin’ what came. We never said 
a word to each other ; we just listened 
to the thunder and the river roarin’ 
below. 

“Suddenly there was a great noise, 
louder than the thunder, and, believe 
me, mister, there and then before me 
very eyes, in one of them flashes, I 
saw the whole backyard bitten clean 
off right up to the wall of the house 
and swallowed into the darkness. 

“My wife died shortly after it 
happened. The doctor said it was 
hardenin’ of her arteries, what comes 
with old age, but she just lay dumb- 





like as if she were listenin’ for the 
house to fall, and then, tired of waitin’, 
she gave it up and passed away 
peaceful.” 

He brushed his stockinged foot 
across the concrete as he _ spoke, 
sweeping a few dead bluebells over 
the edge. 

The cigarette burned my fingers. 
I threw it away in the direction of 
the long-lost backyard, and the old 
man knocked out his pipe against 
the wall behind him. 

The man in the white cricket shirt 
was slowly mounting the last bit of 
the ascent, and we waited for him 
to step up beside us. He glanced 
at us curiously, and with the faintest 
of acknowledgments he pulled the 
leather cord hanging from the back 
door and went through into the 
kitchen. We heard the front door 
slam a moment later. 

“Well, I would have thought that 
would have been the end of the 
visitors to the caves,’? I remarked, 
“now that the paths and the back- 
yard itself had gone.” 

“It was,” he agreed. “A _ few 
people walked along the rocks from 
the village when the river was low 
enough, but I never saw many this 
way, and after my missus died I 
kept myself to myself and developed 
the garden a bit more. I had nothing 
else to do, so I dug it up all round 
the house and put in fancy things 
like tomatoes and asparagus. I just 
left that path from the wheatfield 
to the front door, and it was enough 
for me and my barrow taking things 
down to sell in the village.” 

“‘ Well, what’s happened now ?” I 
inquired, jerking my head towards 
the back door. 

“Oh, that ? That’s the right a’ way, 
mister.” 
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As if to confirm his statement the 
back door opened at that moment 
and a policeman stepped out pushing 
a bicycle with one hand and closing 
the door behind him with the other. 
He grinned at us as he manceuvred 
his machine round our backs to 
get the front wheel towards the 
descent. 

“*Afternoon, Alf,” he said, ‘ got 
many down today? You know you 
ought ter make yourself a bit of 
money with pots of tea if you had 
any sense. I’ve told you that many 
a time. I’ve just passed dozens of 
‘em walking up from the village. 
It’s the bluebells what’s fetching ’em. 
Marvellous, aren’t they ?”’ he remarked 
to me, nodding his helmet at the 
coloured cloud on the banks before 
him. 

I smiled in agreement, and he 
lifted his cycle from the concrete to 
the path and began his slow, dignified 
walk downwards. 

“Do you mean to say that every- 
body now comes through your kitchen 
to pick bluebells ?”’ I asked the man 
beside me. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“IT don’t mind them comin’ in 
the daytime, but I do get a bit mad 
when I have to jump out of bed to 
open the front door to courtin’ couples 
who want to go and sit down there 
in the moonlight.” 

“But this is fantastic!’ I cried. 
“Can’t you do something about it ?” 

“Do somethin’ ?”’ he echoed, ‘‘ me 


- do somethin’? Nay, mister, I’ve 


done all I’m goin’ to do. By the way, 
I'll have that cigarette now that you 
offered me a bit back.” 

I lit it for him, and he drew a few 
puffs. 

“It was the new schoolmaster,” 
he continued. “I got on well enough 
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with the old one, but he retired. 
This one’s a youngish sort of fellow. 
Goes runnin’ in little shorts and a 
jersey, and has all the kids in the 
Boy Scouts now. Takes the older 
ones for walks on a Saturday after- 
noon, and holds woodwork classes 
for them that’s old enough to be 
his father. Well, he hadn’t been here 
five minutes before he got the village 
together and told them a lot of tales 
about what a beautiful place they 
were livin’ in, and why not take in 
visitors in the summer? I didn’t 
go to hear what he had to say, but 
they tell me he put an advertise- 
ment in a Manchester paper, sayin’ 
how folks could come here for 
holidays and about the fishin’ and 
the walkin’.” 

I felt a little guilty. It was just 
such an advertisement that had 
brought me to the village, and I had 
to admit that it had been attractively 
worded. 

“Well, the next thing I knew,” 
went on the old man, “was that he 
called here again and asked whether 
he could go down to see the caves. 
I let him through me kitchen, and he 
was down there about an hour. He 
never said anythin’ to me of what 
was on his mind when he came up; 
I was workin’ in me garden, and he 
just stood there and talked about 
the weather and the tomato crop and 
the like. But a week or so later I 
gets a letter from some solicitors in 
Browton, sayin’ that they were claim- 
in’ a right a’ way for the Council 
under an Act of Parliament or some- 
thin’. I wrote them back and told 
them that the right a’ way had been 
at the bottom of the river these many 
years now. But it wouldn’t do for 
them. They sent a chap to see me, 
and he said I’d either have to put 
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the yard and the wall and the path 
back where they was before or give 
them another way down to the 
river. He said what about makin’ a 
road through me asparagus bed. ‘To 
hell with that,’ I said to him. ‘ All 
right,’ said he, ‘we'll take you to 
court.’ Well, mister, I’m an old man, 
and don’t know much about these 
things, and all I want is peace for the 
rest of me years until I join me missus, 
so I let them come through me 
kitchen.” 

“And what about the 
master?” I 
curiosity. 

The old man’s face changed. A 
little of the redness I had seen before 
came up behind his ears again. 

**T don’t mind ’em coming through 
me kitchen when I’m havin’ me 
dinner; I don’t much mind the 
courtin’ couples after dark, or the 
bicycles, and the muck, and their 
cheek ; I don’t mind the kids pinchin’ 
me tomatoes out of me cupboards, or 
the folks that want me to boil their 
kettles for their teas; I don’t mind 
the bangin’ of the doors, and the 
pickin’ of me flowers in the front 
garden, but what did get me monkey 
up was him puttin’ that—that im- 
pidence in his book.” 

He dived into the pockets of his 
breeches, and produced a soiled and 
tattered collection of old letters and 
bills. He selected a much worn and 
folded printed page torn from a book. 
I noticed the title at the top, ‘ Roving 
Rambles by the River Rye,’ and 


school- 
prompted, full of 


[July 


read the bit marked with a pencilled 
cross :— 


“ce 


. . . follow across the wheatfield 
to the gate in the wooden fence 
around the small vegetable garden. 
Proceed up the path and open the 
front door (no need to knock). Walk 
along the passage and enter the 
kitchen. Note in passing, the old 
oak beams in this kitchen which are 
genuine fifteenth century. Pass out 
by the back door. This is a right 
of way, and visitors should not be 
deterred from using it at any hour. 
The path then leads to the right, 
through beautiful woods filled in 
season with forget-me-nots, wild daffo- 
dils and bluebells, to the curious caves 
known as the Pixies’ Pantry. .. .” 


I handed it back without comment. 
He put it carefully among his papers 
again. 

** Mister,” he said, ‘‘ that old river 
hasn’t finished yet. I’ve been below 
once or twice to have a look at them 
Pixies’ Pantries recently, and you 
can take it from me that river is 
goin’ to gulp down this house as 
well, one day, and I don’t much care. 
Perhaps I won’t be here to see it, 
perhaps I will, but I can tell you 
that great work is goin’ on down 
there. When it does happen, it'll 
bury the Pixies and their pantries 
for good and all.” 

He spat into the ravine. 

‘Then,’ he added, ‘“‘ Number One 
will come out of his ‘ Rovin’ Rambles 
by the River Rye.’”’ 
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ON THE SONAGUNGA. 


BY MAJOR GEORGE BRUCE. 


THE heat was stifling; there was 
not a breath of wind, and the sky 
was covered with dun coppery cloud. 
I had fished steadily since sunrise 
and had not stirred a single fish. It 
was nearly breakfast-time, so I walked 
back to camp, where my two com- 
panions had already arrived. 

Tom Peyton and I were on leave 
from our regiments in the plains. 
We had met by appointment at rail- 
head, a hundred miles away, and had 
walked here, stopping for our last 
night at a tea plantation twenty 
miles from the river, where the owner’s 
son, Alastair MacDonald, commonly 
known as “Jock,” had joined us. 
Tom was a slight, wiry subaltern of 
Bengal Cavalry, Jock a lanky giant 
of six foot three, as strong as a horse. 
We had reached the river on the 
previous evening, too late to fish, 
and had made camp on a wide grass 
terrace near the bank. 

“What’s up with the fish, Jock ?” 
I asked as I leaned my rod against 
my tent. “I haven’t had a single 
run all the morning.” 

“No more have I,” he said, “ nor 
Tom either. I reckon it’s working 
up for a thunderstorm. That will 
clear the air, and then we may get 
some good sport.” 

“Likely enough,” said I. “I’ve 
never known it so hot and muggy 
here before. One might as well be 


in the plains, barring the view.” 
That view was indeed worth seeing. 
From west to east, down the valley, 
flowed the Sonagunga, a noble river 
runs and deep 
in front, 


with fast, 
pools. 


rocky 


Right over a 








wide bar of shingle and boulders, 
the Shivanadi poured in from the 
north, a slightly smaller stream but 
more rapid, running for much of its 
length between high cliffs. Below 
the junction was a long stretch of 
fast water, six feet deep or more in 
the middle and full fifty yards across. 
In the angle between the rivers 
there was a small grassy flat, on which 
stood the temple of Shivamandi, 
sacred to the Mahadeo, Shiva the 
Blue-Throated, Lord of Life and 
Death. The old high priest, a great 
friend of mine, used to feed the fat 
mahseer that lay in the pool below 
the temple, shaded by two big wild 
fig-trees. Of course we never fished 
there, but I often sat on the bank 
under those trees, yarning to the old 
man and watching his pets, fish up 
to ten or twelve pounds, pushing and 
scrambling for the scraps of millet 
chupatis that he threw to them, or 
for the goolas, small purple figs, that 
dropped from the trees when ripe. 
On our side of the river there was 
a splendid pipal tree, thirty feet in 
girth at a man’s height, its lower 
branches sweeping the ground, and 
the spread of its huge limbs covering 
nearly a quarter of an acre. The 
little red figs were ripe, and all day 
the tree was filled with the flutter 
of wings and the soft plaintive whistle 
of the small green pigeons, feeding 
on the fruit. High forest-clad hills 
ringed in the valley, the home of 
bears, leopards and sambhur, of the 
shy serow, the graceful kdkar, and of 
many gooral, the Himalayan chamois. 
As we stood waiting for our breakfast 
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the sky grew still darker, and the air 
became more sultry and oppressive. 

Husain Ali, our cook, announced 
breakfast, and we sat down, three 
hungry men. When we were but 
half-way through, a blinding flash 
lit up the tent, followed by a crash 
of thunder that shook the earth. A 
moment later the rain burst on the 
valley, a solid tropical 
drumming on the tents. 

“Here she is!” I cried, jumping 
up. “I’m off to the river; 
along!” 

“Not me!” said Jock. 
until the rain stops.” 

“I’m for that too,” said Tom. 
**T don’t mind rain, but this is a bit 
too thick.” 

I snorted, grabbed a last mouthful 
of fried bacon, and, pushing aside 
the tent-flaps, picked up my rod, 
shouting to my gillie, Cheyt Singh, 
to come with the gaff. 

Down the steep bank we went, 
across thirty yards of sand and 
shingle, to the head of the long run 
below the junction. I had nothing 
on but shirt and shorts, heavy nailed 
boots and socks, so I waded in up to 
my hips, and sent a 24-inch spoon 
out to the middle of the river. As 
it swung round there came a grand 
head-and-tail rise, and I was fast 
in a mahseer. 

The reel screamed as he tore out 
sixty, seventy, eighty yards of line 
in his first mad rush. Scrambling 
ashore, I ran down the shingle beach, 
reeling in hard, till I was close to 
him. Off he went again, up-stream 
this time, and then began a dogged 
fight. A run of twenty or thirty 
yards, a brief stop, then another 
run; but at last he tired, and Cheyt 
Singh gaffed him neatly—a beautiful 
15-pounder. 

“Run up to camp with him, Cheyt 


downpour 


come 


* Wait 


[July 


Singh,” I said. ‘Tell the sahibs to 
come at once; the fish are rising.” 

Away he ran, and I waded in 
again, the rain still pouring down, 
lashing the water into foam. At my 
third cast I had a rise, but he missed 
the spoon. Two casts later I was 
fast in a fish which made as good a 
fight as the first, and Cheyt Singh 
was back in time to gaff him. He 
was an exact pair to the first, within 
an ounce or two of the same weight. 

Fishing down the run (it was 
several hundred yards long) I missed 
two more and killed three—18 Ib., 
11 lb., and 6 Ib. The last was a 
very game fish for his size; he took 
out quite fifty yards in his first rush 
and fought like a tiger. Then the 
rain stopped suddenly. The storm 
rolled away up-stream, marked by 
frequent vivid flashes and almost 
continuous thunder. With it went 
the dense mass of dark cloud, and 
soon the sun was shining. All the 
stifling sultry heat had gone. The 
clean-washed hill air was as fresh 
as a sea wind, delightful to breathe. 

Tom and Jock came down the 
bank, and I jeered at them as I showed 
my catch. 

“IT suppose you were afraid of 
spoiling those smart clothes, Jock,” 
I said to MacDonald, who was arrayed 
in a battered and stained sola hat, a 
ragged flannel shirt, dungaree trousers 
frayed at the ankles, no socks, and 
ammunition boots. His reply was 
too profane to record, but the sight 
of my fish made them both very keen, 
and they hurried down to two lower 
runs, while I lit a pipe, gave the big 
rapid a rest till I had finished smoking, 
and then went back to the head of 
it, to fish it down again. 

Right down I went, to the very 
end where it slid into a deep pool, 
but not a fish stirred. Once more I 
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lit a pipe and gave the run a half- 
hour’s rest ; but when I started again, 
though I fished every yard most 
carefully, nothing rose to my spoon. 
I had almost reached the lower end 
and was wading hip-deep, when I 
felt the water suddenly rising and 
growing colder. I looked down and 
saw that the clear stream was getting 
a slightly muddy tinge. Shouting 
to Cheyt Singh to run and warn 
the others, I got out of the water 
as fast as I could, racing across the 
shingle and up the high bank. 

It was none too soon. In ten minutes 
a wall of turbid water came down like 
a great wave or a tidal bore, topped 
by a broken crest of foam on which 
tree-trunks and all manner of débris 
were tossing. In another five minutes 
the dry gravel across which Cheyt 
Singh and I had run was six feet deep 
in muddy water, roaring down in 
full spate. I felt anxious for Jock 
and Tom, and was relieved when 
Cheyt Singh came back saying that 
he had reached them in time. 

Cheyt Singh was rather a character 
in his way. A Thakur, or hill Rajput, 
he had at one time been a wealthy 
man, as we counted wealth in these 
parts; that is to say, he owned a 
good house built of logs and mud; 
some patches of fertile tillage land 
terraced out of the hillside; eight or 
ten head of cattle that grazed in the 
jungle, and a couple of ponies. But 
the curse of the hill-man was on 
him. He was an inveterate gambler, 


‘and one year (before I knew him) 


at the annual méla, or religious fair, 
he had gambled away the whole of 
his property in one day. Since then 
he had worked as a labourer for 
other small farmers or taken any job 
he could find to make a living. On 
my first visit to the Sonagunga he 
had come to me as a baggage-coolie. 
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I liked the man, took him on as 
shikar-coolie, and taught him to use 
a gaff, landing-net, and field-glasses. 
His misfortunes never troubled him ; 
he was always cheery, willing, and 
ready with a joke. A very good hill- 
climber, he had helped me in many 
a dangerous place. 

Tom and Jock joined us soon with 
their two attendants, but they carried 
no fish. 

** What luck ?”’ I asked. 

“Not a rise of any sort,” said 
Tom. “I think you must have 
killed all that were in it!” 

“They knew the big flood was 
coming down,”’ said Jock, “ and they’re 
waiting for that. There'll be feeding 
enough now for a day or two, with 
the washings of twenty miles of 
forest.” 

“Yes,” said I. “‘ Every little water- 
course must be running a banker 
with that deluge. Anyhow, we’re 
finished for the day. Let’s go back 
to camp.” 

Next morning the river had fallen 
almost to its normal level, but it was 
too muddy for spoon. However, 
there is one deadly bait for mahseer 
in coloured water, that is a live 
fish. I sent Cheyt Singh to the 
village to fetch a man who would 
net live bait for us. In half an hour 
he was back with his man—a queer 
little wizened figure, very dark-skinned, 
with a mop of white hair under his 
scanty puggree. He stood grinning and 
salaaming at the tent door, greatly 
pleased to see me again. What his 
name was I had never known; every- 
one addressed him as “ Buddha ”— 
Old Man. His only garment was a 
short cotton skirt, and his net hung 
from his shoulder. 

We went down to a shallow part 
above the junction of the rivers, a 
sandy bottom with stones cropping 
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out. The Buddha unslung his round 
casting-net with its fringe of lead 
weights. Draping this in folds over 
his left arm he took a loop of the 
fringe in his right hand, and with a 
circular swing of his whole body 
sent the net out some ten yards, to 
fall flat on the water. The weights 
took the edge of the net at once to 
the bottom, and the Buddha, wading 
thigh-deep, groped round it with his 
hands in the muddy water, and soon 
had produced seven or eight fish of 
half a pound or more. 

Tom Peyton would have nothing 
to do with live-bait fishing. “It’s 
no better than night-lining,’’ he said. 
So he took his rifle and went off to 
the hill jungle on the chance of a 
shot. Jock and I put the live baits 
into two big earthen water-pots and 
had them carried down to the pool 
below the junction run; Redmayne’s 
Pool, as we called it, from a famous 
sportsman of earlier days who had 
been drowned there while bathing, 
a few hours after he had killed the 
record mahseer for the river—eighty- 
two pounds. 

We fitted our two biggest baits 
with snap-tackle, tying a stone to the 
line a yard above each bait, with a 
slippery hitch that would come adrift 
with a jerk; hove the baits far out 
into the pool, and sat down to wait ; 
I near the top of the pool, he towards 
the bottom. I laid my rod on the 
ground, supported by a big stone, 
the reel free to run; pulled off a few 
yards of line, throwing them loose 
on the sand; put another big stone 
on the butt, and lit a pipe. 

Redmayne’s Pool was more than 
three hundred yards long and quite 
twenty feet deep. On our side was 
a beach of sand and shingle with 
many scattered stones; on the far 
side a craggy cliff broken into flat 


shelves and steps along the water’s 
edge. I have more than once seen 
gooral come down on to those slabs 
for their midday drink. 

Sitting quiet on the bank of a 
Himalayan river is never tedious, 
there is so much to watch, and the 
cliff opposite me was full of wild life. 
On a shelf near the top a peregrine 
falcon had built her nest. Below 
it, to the left, a number of blue rock- 
pigeons had established themselves 
in the crannies of the cliff, apparently 
quite unafraid of the hawks, which 
perhaps, like the fox, do not prey 
close to home. Many steel - blue 
swallows nested among the ledges, 
glinting in the sunshine as_ they 
chased insects over the water. Low 
down on the right a big gingdéru bush, 
growing in a cleft of the rock, held a 
colony of scarlet minivets, among the 
daintiest and most beautiful of the 
smaller Himalayan birds. 

In the scrubby bush that grew 
thickly above the top of the crag 
a troop of langurs had their home— 
big, silver-grey monkeys with white 
frills round their black faces. Towards 
sundown they would come to drink, 
and often I used to hide in a bush 
near the bank to watch their antics. 
Once I saw a very comical incident. 
A big old male was crouched on a 
flat slab by the water, drinking 
from his cupped hands, his long tail 
lying flat on the rock. Two young 
monkeys crept stealthily up behind 
him, grabbed his tail, gave it a couple 
of violent tugs, and fled for their 
lives up the cliff. The old monkey 
turned in a fury, jabbering with 
rage, and chased them, but they had 
too long a start and got to covert 
well ahead of him. 

In the rough scrub beyond the 
cliff you might see a kalij pheasant 
scratching among the dry leaves and 
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Kingfishers of several kinds 
would flit past, from the great pied 
kingfisher, nearly as big as a jack- 
daw, to the tiny blue - and - scarlet 
bird that flashed like a living jewel 


grass. 


along the water. Far uphill, on a 
grassy patch, a group of gooral might 
be grazing, one standing sentry on a 
point of rock. There was always 
plenty to see while waiting for a 
bite. 

More than two hours passed. Then 
suddenly my rod-top began to jerk, 
as if the bait, tethered by its stone, 
was struggling to break away. Then 
the line, which was stretching straight 
out from the rod, went slack and 
moved down-stream. It tightened 
again; the coils of line which I had 
thrown on the sand ran slowly out. 
Next moment the reel growled softly 
as line was drawn off. I seized the 
rod and struck hard. 

A crescendo shriek came from the 
reel as the fish made off down the 
pool. I followed as hard as the 
many large stones would let me, 
feeling as if I had hooked a torpedo. 
I had never before killed a mahseer 
of more than thirty pounds, and there 
was a power and weight in this rush 
that startled me. I could not keep 
pace with him, and nearly a hundred 
yards of line were out when he reached 
the end of the deep pool, heading for 
the rapids below, a tangle of rocks 
and white water, the banks too 
rough to follow fast. Jock, who was 
fishing below me, grasped the situation. 


- Quickly drawing his bait into shallow 


water, he, with his man, Gopal, ran 
down, and as my fish had almost 
reached the glassy glide at the head 
of the rapid, they met him with a 
shower of heavy stones and turned 
him at the last moment. 

Up-stream he sailed, to the very 
top, I following, and again went 
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down, but after his first attempt he 
never tried to leave the pool. In a 
furlong or more of deep water he 
fought stoutly; run upon run, fast 
and fiercely, with barely time between 
to reel in. I had no control at all; 
I merely followed his lead, and I 
must have covered a couple of miles. 
At length I felt that he was giving 
way; the strain was telling, and I 
could guide him towards the bank. 
But the sight of us seemed to give 
him new strength, and several times 
when within six feet of the gaff he 
dashed back into deep water. At 
long last he turned on his side: as 
I steered him past, Cheyt Singh 
drove the steel fairly home in his 
shoulder and dragged him ashore. 
And suddenly I realised that I was 
very tired. 

I put the gaff-handle through the 
ring of the 60-lb. spring-balance, the 
hook through the jaw of the fish. 
Cheyt Singh and I lifted the handle 
shoulder-high—at that the mahseer’s 
tail was touching the ground—and 
Jock read off the weight. 

“ Fifty-seven pounds!” he cried. 
“That’s the third biggest fish I’ve 
known to be caught in this river. 
There’s Redmayne’s 82-pounder, my 
own 61, and now this chap. All out 
of the same pool too. There isn’t 
a pool to touch it for live-baiting.” 

He was a grand fish indeed, thick 
and deep, with a small head for a 
mahseer, and in fine condition. A 
beautiful sight too, with his dark, 
bronze-green back shading into gold 
on sides and belly; each big scale— 
three inches across—edged with crim- 
son; fins and tail tipped with scarlet, 
and when he first left the water 
an iridescent play of rainbow colours 
over all his body. 

“He made a great fight,” I said, 
* but he gave in sooner than I expected. 
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I should have thought he would have 
taken longer to kill.” 

Jock laughed. “How long do 
you think you had him on?” he 
asked. 

“‘T should say about forty minutes.” 

** An hour and seventeen minutes ! ” 
he said. “I started to time you as 
soon as Gopal told me you were fast 
in a big one.” 

I could hardly believe it, tired 
though I felt, but time stands still 
when you are playing a big fish. 

“Well, I don’t care what Tom 
says about live-baiting being as bad 
as night-lining,” said I. “Ill admit 
there’s not much skill in it, but a 
fight like that is something to remember 
for many a day.” 

I rigged up another live bait, and 
we sat down again; this time not 
far from each other, towards the 
middle of the pool. For more than 
an hour we waited, then Jock’s line 
ran out and he struck. <A _ huge 
mahseer, the biggest I ever saw, 
shot up from the depths of the pool ; 
rolled for a moment on the surface, 
showing his whole length; then, to 
our utter horror, the rod sprang 
straight and he was gone. 

Jock reeled up and we looked at 
the bait, a fish of about three-quarters 
of a pound. The tail part was taken 
clean off, not bitten, for a mahseer’s 
teeth are in his throat, but crushed 
off by those powerful thick lips as if 
it had been squashed between two 
bars of wood. The hook must have 
caught merely a scrap of skin, for the 
mouth itself gives such excellent hook- 
hold that, once fairly hooked, a mahseer 
rarely gets away except by breaking 
line or tackle. 

“Hard luck, Jock!” said I, but 
he was quite philosophical over his 
loss. 

“That’s all right,” he said, “I 











know now that he’s there, and some 
day I'll get him.” 

“Yes,” said I, “‘you’ve got the 
pull of me there. I can only get 
here once a year—if I’m lucky—and 
you can come down any time when 
work is slack.” 

“That’s true,” said Jock as he 
fitted up another bait and threw it 
into the middle of the pool. ‘ Well, 
that’s a run to each of us. It’s your 
turn next.” 

However, in a short time his bait 
was taken again, but instead of the 
wild rush of a mahseer the fish took 
out only twelve or fifteen yards of 
line and then sulked on the bottom. 
Jock gave him the butt unmercifully, 
while Cheyt Singh and Gopal threw 
in stones the size of coconuts to 
scare him. Soon he moved, and 
after ten minutes of wallowing and 
plunging I gaffed him—a goonch of 
over forty pounds. An ugly brute 
he was; a great, scaleless siluroid ; 
the whole front of his big flat head 
taken up by a wide mouth filled with 
formidable teeth ; a long pointed back 
fin and a deeply forked swallow-tail. 
His colour was a dirty green with 
patches of black, and he looked what 
he was, a low predatory bandit of 
a fish, good for neither sport nor 
food. However, one merit of fishing 
in India is that nothing is ever wasted. 
If you catch more than your own 
camp can devour, the nearest village 
will be most grateful for the balance, 
and in that village there were always 
a few low-caste men who would eat 
goonch ; in fact, many looked on the 
rich, oily, yellow flesh as a delicacy. 
I tried it once, but that was enough. 

Neither of us had another run, 
and we went back to camp as the 
sun dropped low, to find Tom Peyton 
there before us. He had got a barking 
deer, which gave us most savoury 
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chops for dinner, but though he 
affected to scorn my big fish as having 
been ‘‘ poached,” I believe in his 
heart he was not a little envious. 


By the following morning the river 
was clear again, and for some days 
we got fair sport, though I never had 
such luck as those five nice fish during 
the big thunderstorm. Then we 
decided to move down-stream to a 
part where there were runs holding 
bigger fish than those at Shivamandi, 
and some fine pools, though none so 
large as Redmayne’s or so famous 
for big mahseer. 

It was five miles away, so we hired 
men from the village to carry our 
tents and baggage, sent them off 
after breakfast under the charge of 
our three servants, and arranged to 
fish our way down to the new camp. 
As usual when moving we drew lots 
for places. Whoever pulled the longest 
straw started at once. The next man 
gave him half an hour’s law and 
followed, and so with the third. 

I was last that day, and, having an 
hour to wait, I took a few casts down 
the run below the junction. Only 
one rose, but I hooked him. He 
made a grand rush, about sixty yards, 
and I thought he was quite a big one, 
but though he fought very hard he 
proved to be only four pounds. His 
scales were covered with tiny round 
black spots, so thickly that they 
gave him the appearance of being 
almost black. Later on, Jock told 
me that he had caught two or three 
black mahseer like this, and that in 
each case they were not large, but 
exceptionally stout fighters. I never 
saw another. 

A mile or so lower down, a road 
crossed the river, an ancient track 
leading into the heart of the high hills. 
Lately it had been improved to a width 
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of six feet, and the old rickety jhula 
had been replaced by a wire suspen- 
sion bridge. But according to local 
legend, up that track ninety years 
ago fled Dandu Panth, the notorious 
Nana Sahib, to escape from the 
avengers of the Cawnpore massacre. 
His fate has always been a mystery 
to English historians, but these hill- 
men will tell you how he reached a 
far village under the great snow 
mountains, alone, worn-out and half 
starved; how the village folk took 
him in and fed him; how his name 
and the tale of his crime followed 
him even to that lonely village; 
how an ancient and holy Yogi brought 
home to his conscience the terrible 
guilt of his treacheries and his foul 
murders of women and children; and 
how he himself turned Yogi to expiate 
those sins, dying as an old man with 
a reputation for sanctity through all 
the hill country round. It may well 
be true ; the story is typical of India. 

The new camp was in very wild 
country, with only one small village 
anywhere near. The river was a 
succession of splendid, deep, rapid 
runs and still pools. We all had good 
sport in those runs, with fish from 
ten to thirty pounds, though we lost 
some nice ones. I shall always 
remember one of those I lost, from 
the manner of the losing. He rose 
at the head of a rocky run and missed 
the spoon. I put it over him again 
at once. This time he came right 
out of the water, a grand fish of 
about thirty pounds, and plunged 
on to the spoon, just as I have 
seen a big Irish lake trout do to 
a may-fly. Down-stream he went, I 
following as fast as the broken rocky 
bank would allow, and he stopped 
in the pool below. 

“Now I have you safe,” thought 
I to myself, but there was a lot of 
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line out, and when I reeled in I found 
to my disgust that the fish was gone. 
Reeling up, I looked at the spoon. 
Of the two trebles that it carried, 
five hooks were broken clean off, 
the sixth straightened out. Those 
hooks came from one of the best 
shops in London for mahseer tackle, 
and showed clearly the almost in- 
credible crushing power of a mahseer’s 
tough leathery mouth in that fierce 
snap with which he seizes his prey. 
Years later, when I showed that 
spoon to the makers, they were fairly 
astounded. 


Often one or other of us would 
leave the river for a day to shoot 
over the hills around. Tom Peyton 
came back one evening with a tale 
of a queer experience. 

“We were high up,” he said, “ on 
steep ground, open cheer-pine forest 
and grass. Crossing a spur, I saw, 
a few hundred yards below, a thing 
that looked like a tiger sitting up on 
its haunches and gazing down the 
hill. I had left my field-glasses in 
camp—didn’t think I should want 
them—but I pointed it out to Hira 
Singh—he has good eyes, you know— 
and said, ‘Is that a tiger?’ 

“He had a good look at it. 

** “No, sahib,’ he said, ‘ it’s a stump 
of a tree.’ 

““T stared hard at it. There wasn’t 
@ move, the thing was as still as a 
rock. The more I looked at it, the 
more I felt that Hira Singh was 
right. Shadows and streaks of sun- 
shine through the pine-branches would 
give that old cheer-stump the exact 
appearance of a striped skin. And 
I’ve been fooled more than once by 
a stone or a log that looked just 
like an animal. 

“So we went on. But when we 
came back over that ground a couple of 


hours later, the stump was gone. Hira 
Singh and I were just fit to kick 
ourselves. With that spur behind 
the tiger I could have stalked him 
easily and got a sitting shot at thirty 
yards. It was the chance of a life- 
time—I don’t suppose I'll ever get 
such a chance again—and I just 
chucked it away!” 

It happened one day that Cheyt 
Singh and I were on similar ground— 
cheer-pines and grass. We came to 
a very steep place, where last year’s 
long grass had been flattened down- 
hill by the thrust of the winter snow. 
It was now dry, covered with a 
coating of pine-needles, the whole 
thing as slippery as ice, and a drop 
of a thousand feet below with nothing 
to break one’s fall. Many men have 
been killed on such dry grass slopes, 
among them three friends of my own. 
I stopped, took off my boots and 
socks, then went across barefoot and 
with extreme caution. Cheyt Singh 
laughed at me heartily for my fears, 
walking across as carelessly as if he 
had been on a metalled road. 

A few days later we were fishing 
down the river, and the mountain wall 
on our side closed in on the bank, 
almost precipitous, and the path 
narrowed till it was barely a foct in 
width. In the middle of this came a 
smooth rock-face, not quite vertical but 
nearly so, with a great crack across 
it from side to side, probably caused 
by an earthquake shock. That shock, 
or the weight of rock above, had 
pushed the lower part. outwards, so 
that there was a narrow flat shelf, 
four to five inches wide and some 
twenty feet long, right across the 
smooth rock, about six feet above the 
water, which here was a deep, still 
pool. 

It was quite easy to walk along 
this shelf, leaning inwards on the 
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rock-face, and when I reached the 
other side I looked back. There was 
Cheyt Singh, staring unhappily at 
the water, but not attempting to 
follow me over the crack. 

“Come along, Cheyt Singh!” I 
called, but he did not move. 


“Come along!” I said again. 
““What’s the matter ?” 

‘“*T can’t swim,” he said in a piteous 
tone. 

“Swim?” said I; “don’t talk 
nonsense! A child could walk across 


that path.” 
“ But I might fall in!” he said. 
I laughed. ‘‘ You’re a brave man! 


Two days ago you were jeering at 
me on the hill because I was afraid 
of falling. Who’s afraid now ?” 

He looked very sheepish, but 
repeated, “I can’t swim!” The 
sight of the deep water had fairly 
shaken his nerve. He went back 
a little way, climbed up the hill, 
and taking a détour of quite a 
quarter-mile over most difficult and 
dangerous ground, joined me lower 
down. 


Our leave was drawing to an end 
when one night at dinner Jock said : 
“The méla at Shivamandi is on now. 
What about having a look at it 
before you go back? I don’t think 
you chaps have seen it.” 

“Right you are!” said Tom and 
I. “We'll start back tomorrow and 
fish some of the best bits as we go.” 

Setting out after an early break- 


.fast we picked up several nice fish 


on the way, including a 32-pounder to 
Tom’s credit, and reached Shivamandi 
early in the afternoon. 

We found the valley quite trans- 
formed. The open grass flat, of 
which we had been the sole occupants, 
was crowded with tiny camps, each 
representing a village. All the hill 
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country for miles round had gathered 
to the big religious fair. A flimsy 
trestle-bridge of sticks tied with bark 
and jungle vines had been thrown 
across the shallows above the junction 
to give access to the temple of the 
Mahadeo, and the lower branches of 
the great pipal tree were laden with 
the clothes and belongings of hundreds, 
men and women, who were bathing 
in the holy waters of the Shivanadi 
below the temple. That property 
was perfectly safe; no thief would 
dare to touch anything hung on 
the boughs of the sacred tree. 

Quite a number of women were 
afraid to cross the stick bridge—it 
certainly was a crazy structure—and 
two or three brawny local men, 
stripped to a loin-cloth, were doing 
very good business carrying over 
those who dared not face the bridge. 
The water was about waist-deep, 
and there was much boisterous chaff 
and laughter as the women were 
ferried across on the men’s shoulders. 
The badinage was distinctly “ salt,” 
as the Indian phrase goes; in fact, 
most of it was frankly indecent, but 
the women shrieked with delight at 
the worst sallies of the crowd. 

We had to pitch our camp much 
farther from the river than before, 
and in a less agreeable place, but 
that did not matter. Jock, Tom, 
and I spent the afternoon wandering 
through the fair. This was the only 
time in the year that these hill people 
had a chance of buying any goods 
from the outside world. There were 
scores of little booths where all manner 
of merchandise was for sale—chupatis, 
vegetables, sweetmeats made of crude 
sugar and butter, spices, cheap 
cigarettes, Manchester and Indian 
cottons, native earthenware and Eng- 
lish tin utensils, glass bangles, imitation 
jewelry, bead rosaries, matches, betel- 
c 
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nut, honey, slippers, and a score of 
other wares. There were swings, 
much patronised by boys and girls, 
and by mothers with small children. 
In essentials the scene was not unlike 
a féte in any European country, but 
it was purely Indian in details. 

This was Tom’s first visit to these 
parts, so he knew nobody, but Jock 
met many old acquaintances and I 
a few, including two or three pensioned 
Gurkhas. It was not a hundred 
years since the Gurkhas had conquered 
all this hill country and held it for a 
time, and there is a strong Gurkha 
element among the people. Any 
British officer shooting or fishing in 
these hills could expect now and then 
@ ceremonious visit from some of 
these old soldiers, proud to introduce 
themselves as brothers-in-arms and 
fellow-servants of the Great Queen. 

In the evening we attended a 
quaint entertainment of a _ semi- 
religious character. The performers, 
men and women, first sat down 
solemnly and dosed themselves with 
bhang, an intoxicant akin to hashish, 
prepared from the Indian hemp which 
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grows freely in this district. Waiting 
a few minutes for the drug to take 
effect, they then stood up and began 
a shuffling posturing dance to the 
strains of a tom-tom and a couple 
of wooden pipes. The dancers accom- 
panied the music with an interminable 
chant, beginning as a sort of nursery 
rhyme, each verse becoming more 
and more improper till the whole 
audience—men, women, and children 
—were convulsed with laughter. A 
short spell of this was enough for 
us, and we withdrew to our camp. 
Next day we sadly bade farewell to 
the Sonagunga and set out on our 
hundred-mile trek to the railway. 


It seems a far cry from the India 
of today to the India of fifty years 
ago, when a white man roving among 
the hill folk met everywhere courtesy, 
friendliness, even affection, and was 
everywhere welcome. But the old 
days are good to look back on in 
these times of hatred and_ strife. 
As a wise man has said: ‘God 
preserve my memory; then I can 
never be poor.” 
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GLANCE AT JAMAICA. 


BY LORD TWEEDSMUIR. 


A vast four-engined plane, coloured 
tarnished silver, stood by itself in the 
desert of slimy concrete. A stairway 
led up to a doorway in its side, and 
we entered like the animals into the 
ark, stooping under the low lintel 
into the stuffy gloom within. Thirty 
total strangers sat themselves down, 
bestowed their hand luggage, removed 
their hats, and waited for the curtain 
to rise. One by one the vast engines 
were started, each adding to the 
pulsing undercurrent of vibration. We 
sat, while the minutes passed, until 
they all roared in tune, then gently 
we moved down the long runway, 
until we reached its terminus. Very 
slowly the whole plane rotated, paused 
to gather itself, and with the sound 
of the engines risen to a defiant 
roar, we were off. The roar turned 
to a drone, and the slimy concrete 
and the sour, wet earth fell away 
below us. Then the ugly sprawl of 
housing estates and ploughed fields 
was hidden by a curtain, and we 
were into the clouds. We rocked and 
swayed upwards in the swirling grey 
gloom, minute after minute, until 
peering through the tiny window 
seemed pointless. Then without warn- 
ing we burst into a universe of brilliant 
blue stillness, where a bright sun wiped 
the tarnish from the silver wings. 
Below was an endless continent of 


. pure white cloud, and we had shaken 


ourselves free from the earth and its 
people. In a sphere that seemed ours 
alone, we were drawn by the power 
of six thousand winged horses towards 
the Indies. Bermuda, Nassau, and 
Havana, dreaming far away in the 
blue of the Caribbean, seemed no 
longer improbable and unattainable. 





With many interludes, days passed. 
In darkness we circled over the 
myriad twinkling lights of Lisbon. 
In flawless sunshine we left the 
terraced hills, studded with tiny 
cottages, of the Portuguese coast. 
In cold damp mist we landed in the 
Azores, wet and windswept like a 
Hebridean island. 

In crisp northern darkness, lit by 
the bright pin-points of stars, we 
roared down the flare-path at Gander 
River between ramparts of snow 
piled ten feet high. One whole day 
and one whole night in that clearing 
of the forest, fringed by the tall pines 
which men had grubbed away to make 
a@ space for the vast man-made birds 
to alight on. And man had added to 
that patch of the forest clusters of 
strange buildings. But against the 
still, orange sky the tops of the dark 
pines made a circle round this foothold 
of civilisation. When the mighty 
engines ceased their roaring, the cold 
silence of the winter forest claimed 
it once more. 

Off again, shattering the echoes, the 
armies of pines marching below us. 
Rivers wound beneath in sinuous 
bands of ice. The ice-fringed waters 
of Gander Lake, black and forbidding ; 
so deep that no cold can freeze it. 
Then dusk and a thin line of red along 
the dark horizon, as night rose from 
the ocean below us. Night does not 
fall, it rises; fillmg the hollows, 
climbing the hillsides and on up to 
the sky itself. 

We were within two hours of 
Bermuda when a hurricane warning 
turned us back to Gander River 
again. But next day the elements 
bowed and let us pass, and we drove 
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on down to the warm south. Under 
cloudless blue the Atlantic merged 
into the Sargasso Sea and the clear 
green-blue of the North Caribbean, 
until we dropped on the tiny horse- 
shoe island of Bermuda, in an evening 
light that might have been that of an 
English May. Bermuda slipped away 
beneath us in the dark, and there was 
nothing to see for hours but pin-points 
of stars, and the cowlings of exhaust 
pipes showing red-hot along the wings, 
which were now invisible. Hours 
passed until there were lights again, 
and we landed in warm, scented 
Bahama darkness at Nassau. 

Then a new plane next day, and 
the island of New Providence was 
left behind in an emerald sea. Here 
and there the lazy surf washed sandy 
bays where the pirate ships had once 
refitted. Up in the perspex dome, 
beside the pilot, the sun shone hot. 
Cuba passed below, cut into patterns 
by its plantations, and ringed by a 
thin line of white surf. Looking 
back at it, beneath the rainbow arcs 
of the propellers behind us, we saw 
the scrub-covered mountains of the 
southern shore fade into mirage. 
Jamaica, ahead of us, was covered 
with a clinging fleece of clouds, and 
the Blue Mountains were invisible. 
We dropped slowly down beyond 
them, and there below us was Kingston, 
set in a small, level plain lapped by 
a blue sea and ringed in with the tall 
mountains. The long tongue of sandy 
spit, called the Palisadoes, guards 
the harbour; its long, thin arm cul- 
minates in a hand on which Port 
Royal lies, once the richest city in 
the world. The sea came up to 
meet us as we circled slowly down. 
We looked up at the slopes of the 
mountains, gully after gully covered 
with forest and scrub. The landing- 
wheels came down as a bird straightens 
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its feet to alight. Then we were 
hurrying down the runway to a halt. 
The door was opened, and a waft 
of heat met us. Time and space 
lose much of their meaning in air 
travel. It is not travelling in any 
true sense, but it has the amazing 
fascination of contrast, whereby you 
unpack your luggage half the world 
away from where you packed it. 

We drove away from the aerodrome 
in an open car. For what seemed 
miles we followed the sand-spit ; 
sparkling sea washing sandy beaches 
on either side of the road, and the 
wind of our movement like a hot, 
scented cushion pressed against the 
face; on to the mainland and into 
Kingston, among the streets of 
eighteenth-century houses, and the 
gleaming white walls of the new ones. 

Black policemen in white topees 
directed traffic. The streets were 
full of all varieties of clothing and 
equipage, and out beyond we started 
climbing gradually as we neared the 
base of the mountains. We turned 
in between two tall gateposts into 
what seemed at first sight to be an 
English park. Six beautiful horses 
grouped beneath a tall tree swished 
away the flies. Then we rounded a 
corner and there was King’s House ; 
large, solid, proconsular architecture, 
in a matchless tropical setting. It 
was then late afternoon, five days 
from London. 

There followed twelve days of rich 
variety. Experiences as profuse and 
as varied as the forest that climbs 
the sides of the Blue Mountains. 
Meals of many courses; interesting 
talks in torrid surroundings with 
hard-headed plantation owners ; those 
who in that magic isle grow sugar, 
bananas, citrus, cattle, tobacco, to 
be eaten or drunk or smoked some- 
where between Cornwall and Caithness. 
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Weather that was matchless. From 
force of habit one greeted one’s host 
with the remark that it was a fine 
day, to be met with a glance that 
pitied one’s imexperience. Flawless 
mornings like an English May, getting 
hot as the day went on, and cool in the 
evening with the breeze of the land. 
Wonderful velvet darkness, alive with 
fire-flies, and with the whirring of 
crickets. King’s House, plantation 
houses, the hotel at Kingston, good 
food, good talk, and good wine. A 
kaleidoscope to look back on, with 
certain high-lights that will not fade 
until long after I have forgotten 
whether Shakespeare or Milton wrote 
“Paradise Lost.” 

The road eastward from Kingston 
to Morant Bay follows the coast. 
Sometimes it runs along the margin, 
where the blue Caribbean breaks into 
showers of glistening spray at the 
foot of nodding coconut palms. Some- 
times it turns sharply inland to run 
up one side of a gully and back down 
the far side to the sea again. Some- 
times the hillside, clad in all the 
luxury of tropical scrub, pushes the 
road almost to the water’s edge, and 
sometimes it retreats and leaves it 
to find its way across acres of farm- 
land, under cane or coconuts or 
bananas, or perhaps pasture cropped 
by Indian cattle. Buses, crowded 
beyond belief with cheerful coloured 
humanity, tear blithely round the 
sharp corners, swerving perilously to 
avoid carts drawn by sedate and 
patient donkeys. At the little villages 
of untidy wooden cabins, hens and 
black pigs sun themselves in the 
middle of the road, and surprisingly 
seldom get run over. Occasionally, 
a streamlet splashes down through 
the scrub over rocky ledges. The 
word Jamaica means “ the island of 
springs.” There are big rivers too; 





or rather big river-beds of shingle, 
with one small runnel flowing clear 
and fast, fed from the springs of 
the Blue Mountains. When the rain 
comes, the shingle will disappear 
under a swirling brown flood as wide 
as the Thames at London Bridge. 

It was a little before noon that 
we reached Morant Bay, and my 
host’s comfortable house. Separated 
by only a day or two from the 
silence of the Newfoundland winter 
forests, and a few days more from 
the lowering grey sky of a London 
January, the contrast was pure magic. 
The house stood high up the hillside, 
from which the ground fell steeply 
to the road below and the sea. From 
the veranda there was a view of a 
small lawn in front abutting into 
space, a great blue seascape below 
and beyond it. One side of the house 
looked straight down into a steep 
ravine full of coconut palms. At the 
bottom a few black pigs pottered 
contentedly, swishing their straight 
tails. The gully wound its way 
upwards into a solid forest of palms 
on the slopes behind. In the rainy 
season its swollen brown waters bring 
down a harvest of windfall coconuts, 
which the local population deftly 
fish for as they bob past. 

The house was low and square 
like most Jamaican houses, shaped 
to offer the least handhold to the 
force of a hurricane. January is 
the cool season, and generally dry, 
but the weather the world over seems 
to have changed its habits. While 
we lunched, dark clouds marched 
down the coast towards us, and for 
half an hour rain fell in torrents, 
drumming like stage thunder on the 
shingles of the roof. Then it was 
past, and as we made our way down- 
hill to the main road the air was 
fresh and every leaf glistened in the 
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sun. We left the main road after a 
mile or two and turned into a belt 
of flat plantation country between 
the mountains and the sea. Lines of 
coconuts alternated with the jagged 
leaves of banana stems, with here 
and there little groups of negro shacks. 
Then the road wound between the 
pale-green blades of sugar-cane. The 
sky was the purest blue. Two 
scavenger birds circled slowly above 
us on outstretched wings. Ox-drawn 
carts, piled high with mottled rods 
of sugar-cane, stopped abruptly, and 
we were at our destination—the sugar 
factory. 

It made a strange jumbled outline, 
crowned by a tall chimney. Some 
parts of its buildings went back to 
the eighteenth century, when the 
now-ruined aqueduct brought water 
to turn a great mill-wheel that crushed 
the cane. It had been added to as 
time passed and the steam-engine 
supplanted the water-wheel as a source 
of power. Beside it stood the old 


plantation house, a lawn in front with 
a fountain, and an avenue of palms 
leading up to it. The ‘‘ Great House ”’ 


it was called. It had stood there 
full two centuries hearing the creak 
of carts bringing cane to the factory. 
It had watched the evolution from 
slavery to apprenticeship and then 
to freedom. The clank of the water- 
wheel had given way to the hissing 
of the steam-driven machinery. But 
the babel of voices remained the 
same, and the smell of hot sugar, and 
the blue sky above. 

A sugar factory at work is a 
fascinating sight, from the moment 
that the long rods of cane are unloaded 
from the carts on to the conveyor 
belt, and are chopped small by the 
rotating knives, ready for their passage 
under the crushing rollers, which 
squeeze out the brown juice and 
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leave the crushed pulp to move on 
to the end of its journey and provide 
fuel for the boiler fires. The brown, 
foaming sugar-juice courses down the 
runnels, through the stages of being 
cleaned and boiled and reboiled, until 
it finds its way into the rotating 
vats from which it appears as sugar, 
looking like fine-grained sand. Then 
the gluey residue is run off to be 
distilled for rum, in the next building. 
In the rum-house is the kind of still 
that must appear only in dreams 
to Kentucky Hill-Billies. There, too, 
are the vast casks holding several 
hundred gallons each. No naked 
lights are allowed here; for you are 
in the presence of a raw and angry 
spirit. It is a colourless fluid before 
the burnt sugar is added to give it 
hue and taste. It must be stored 
in casks of American white oak, 
all the contracts stipulate. Time has 
taught that it adds some special 
virtue. Nothing is wasted. The 
green leaves of the sugar-cane go to 
make fodder for the cattle. The 
mud and impurities that are separated 
from the cane-juice form a sediment 
that is dried into slabs and put back 
on the land to help on next year’s 
harvest. The age-old process of turn- 
ing the cane into sugar, and rum, 
changes little except in refinements 
of technique. 

The “Great House” was un- 
tenanted. The lawn in front of it 
was well kept, and the fountain, built 
long afterwards, sent up a tiny waver- 
ing jet. The house was low and 
square, and set on a solid plinth, so 
high that it was five feet from the 
lawn to the floor of the veranda. 
In this plinth, on either side of the 
front door, was a tunnel, perhaps 
four feet high, leading into the cellars. 
Into these tunnels the slaves had 
once been driven at nightfall, and 
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penned in the darkness to get what 
sleep they could. On the main floor 
above, there were rooms built high 
for coolness, with archways of 
mahogany, hand-fluted by bygone 
craftsmen. The dining-room must 
have witnessed many strange scenes 
in the hot tropical nights, alive with 
the whirring of crickets outside. Dice 
shaken on the mahogany table in the 
candle-light, amid the heavy breathing 
of the gentlemen in_ knee-breeches 
grouped around it. That house had 
changed hands many times at the 
gambling-table. To its estate had 
been added several estates round about, 
and now nine thousand tons of sugar 
and more than ninety thousand gallons 
of rum a year came from its acreage. 
That was the fate of many of the 
plantations, and the plans of some of 
the old estates to this day show a 
curious configuration on a map—pieces 
strangely missing or strangely added, 
destroying the symmetrical pattern ; 
lost or added at the gaming-table. 
The old estate houses of Jamaica 
have an architecture all their own. 
Their lines are dictated by the need 
to present the smallest possible surface 
to the might of a hurricane wind. The 
estate keeps the house, and not the 
reverse, as has been so sadly the case 
in this country for some years past. 
None, with the exception of the 
ghostly ruins of Rose Hall, which was 
a mansion by any criterion, are more 
than modest manor-houses. Much of 
their history is lost, but their names 
give a clue to their founders. Haddon 
Hall is one of several that borrowed 
their names from home. Fonthill, once 
owned by the Beckfords, is another. 
There are the pleasantly fanciful, such 
as Harmony Hall and Amity Hall ; 
others that are the names of the 
country—Orange River and Cinnamon 
Hill ; yet others pleasantly descriptive, 





like Prospect, which stands on a 
mantelpiece above the sea, its walls 
loopholed all around for muskets ; and 
Bellevue, with its wooden pillars sup- 
porting a palladian porch, high on the 
slopes of the Blue Mountains, looking 
down on Kingston, and out beyond it 
to the Palisadoes and Port Royal. 

Among the scrub you will find 
many squares and circles of stones, 
where once there stood others; near 
them, sometimes, a solid memorial 
slab with an inscription too defaced 
by time to reveal the name of whoever 
lies beneath it. 

The terminology of bygone days 
has passed into the language. The 
plantation manager still goes by the 
name of overseer, which conjures up 
a picture to most people’s minds of 
Simon Legree. His subordinates are 
still called book-keepers, although they 
do not, and never did, keep books. 
The houses of the plantation workers 
are still called barracks. 

The last family to hold a patent 
for their land from Oliver Cromwell 
have at long last parted with their 
estate. Their name appears among 
the signatures on King Charles I.’s 
death-warrant. Their tenancy covers 
the whole British history of Jamaica. 
For it was in Cromwell’s time that 
the Spaniards were driven out and 
the island became British. The slaves 
of the Spaniards took to the hills 
and set up their own communities— 
the Maroons, they are called. Lands 
were granted to them by treaty. 
But, in 1796, after the Maroon 
Rebellion, 500 were transported to 
Sierra Leone. It was not until 1842 
that they received the full rights of 
British subjects. They still survive 
as @ community at Maroontown, 
and have their own customs which 
have the force of law, and appoint 
their own leaders. 
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For over a century after the 
Spaniards were gone, Jamaica was 
the haunt of the doughtiest seafarers 
that Britain could produce. Port 
Royal became the richest city in 
the world, when Morgan and his 
brotherhood of buccaneers made it 
their capital and filled it with the 
pillage from Panama, the sack of 
Maracaibo, and scores of other affrays. 
The commonest sailor wore gold ear- 
rings. Wealth was cheap, and life 
still cheaper. A Babylon of the 
warm seas. An earthquake destroyed 
it before the century was out, and 
Kingston was founded in its stead. 
In its parish church Admiral Benbow 
is buried—mortally wounded in action 
against the French. Into its harbour 
Rodney brought nine French prize 
ships after the battle of the Saints, 
past the quarter-deck of Fort Charles, 
whose Governor had been Horatio 
Nelson a few years earlier. The 
saturnine Captain Bligh of Bounty 
fame made a peaceful and unobtrusive 
contribution by importing the bread- 
fruit tree, which has thriven mightily 
since. Jamaica was now grown rich 
and her economy more diverse. 
Millions of pounds of coffee were 
shipped out in the year 1814, and 
sugar and rum brought in a steady 
flow of money. But on Ist August 
1838 the untiring work of a legion 
of reformers was crowned with final 
success. Slavery was totally abolished. 
One of the effects of this historic and 
humane measure was the complete 
dislocation of the island’s economy. 
The slave-grown sugar of Cuba and 
Brazil was more than a match for 
the Jamaican plantations. Faced with 
an undreamed of shortage of labour, 
many owners sold their estates out- 
right, thinking that planting was 
ruined for ever. Others left them to 
be run by a scoundrelly race of 
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attorneys who helped themselves 
liberally to whatever profits there 
were.. The importing of indentured 
labour eased the situation a little, 
and moderate prosperity returned. 
The 1914 war brought wealth again, 
and between the wars the banana 
industry flourished. Sugar and rum 
held their place, and nearly a score 
of other valuable products reached 
the world markets from this island 
of luxuriant growth. But there are 
probably few greater heresies com- 
monly believed today, than that Man- 
kind has conquered Nature. During 
the recent war Nature added its own 
onslaught to a world strangely tortured 
by man. The deadly Panama disease 
seared the banana plantations, and 
reduced the export of bananas to 
twenty per cent of its former volume. 
In the space of a few hours, one black 
day in 1944, seventy per cent of the 
coconut palms were sheared off by a 
hurricane. Their stubs, snapped off 
clean, stand as a grim reminder; and 
it takes seven years for a newly 
planted palm to reach maturity. Many 
of the old banana plantations were 
turned over to sugar-cane, others have 
been planted with the new disease- 
free banana. The coconut crops are 
growing up once more. Now that the 
fierce destructive onslaught of Nature 
has paused, all is peaceful again. But 
not all the island’s wealth is garnered 
from the soil. The grass pasture rears 
fine horses, and a strange, sturdy breed 
of cattle: Hereford, Holstein, Devon, 
and even Aberdeen-Angus, interbred 
with the strange, tall-horned, humped 
cattle of Mysore and Gujarat. They 
are sO various as not to constitute a 
type, except the common denominator 
of horns and hump and the Indian 
strain of resistance to a tropical sun. 
There is so much to see in this 
fascinating island that squats like a 
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turtle in the Caribbean; so much 
to see, and thirteen days is a pitifully 
short time to see it. Hours of driving 
along winding roads that twist through 
the mountains, capped with white mist 
in the mornings. Strange tropical 
hills, with tiny dwellings perched on 
their scrub-covered sides, and deep 
gullies marching down them in echelon 
to pour their sparkling streamlets 
into the rivers. 

The roads wind along the steep 
valley sides. Here and there the 
prodigal riot of jungle gives way to 
orderly groups of plantation, palms, 
citrus, or sometimes coffee. Now and 
then the rich green background is 
shot with points of crimson blossom. 
One could travel these roads for 
weeks and never tire of their beauty 
or their variety. Far up on the 
high plateaux cattle graze, sometimes 
in surroundings like an undulating 
English park, dotted with clumps 
of trees; sometimes in country that 
might be the bare cattle ranches of 
the Canadian West. You can climb 
from sultry levels beside the south 
shore, within half a day, to the little 
town of Manderville, standing high 
up in the cool air of this high plateau. 
From it, in an afternoon’s run, you 
can thread your way along the hill- 
side, descending at last to the blue 
water and white beaches of Montego 
Bay. That is just one day’s travel. 
It is an island -of such infinite variety 
as would not pall in a lifetime. It 
is all the beauty of the tropics with 
none of the sting; the full glory 
of tropical bird-life in a tropical jungle ; 
but a jungle where there are no 
poisonous snakes, and few diseases ; 
all the glory of a tropical sun, but 
without the threat of sunstroke; the 
matchless Caribbean to bathe in, 
safely, within the barrier of the reefs. 
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It has a quality all its own, 
in the blending of its present with 
its past. The old Spanish words, 
Rio Cobre and Savanna-la-Mar, pair 
with the homely names of Portland 
and Middlesex. The Governor’s title 
is still Captain-General and Governor- 
in-Chief. There are old plantation 
houses, with the lower storey of stane 
which had been brought out as ballast 
and been cut by those Englishmen 
who had been transported by English 
laws to labour in the colonies. In 
@ quiet room within, perhaps a grand- 
father clock ticks, with ‘‘ London, 
1785,” on its dial, and time has 
brought a mellow tone to the wood- 
work carved by a pupil of Adam. 
In some of the native dogs you can 
still see traces of foxhound ancestors. 

The green spears of sugar-cane, 
the ragged fronds of the banana 
leaves, the stately palms stir gently 
in the sea breezes. These, and much 
else like them, are the life of the 
island; the counter that is played 
in this intricate world where you 
must sell to be able to buy, and buy 
to be able to live. 

There are problems in plenty besides 
mankind’s markets and Nature’s wild 
rages. The pleasant easy-going labour- 
ing population is rising at two per 
cent a year, and will double itself a 
little more than forty years hence. 

But it is a fascinating island; an 
attractive and kindly people. If 
modern invention can do anything 
for mankind, beyond refining the Art 
of War, let us hope that it can put 
rapid and cheap travel within the 
reach of an _ ever-widening public, 
so that more and more can take 
short leave from the English winter 
weather and sample the matchless 
islands of the blue Caribbean and their 
magic variety. 
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COMMENT. 


Krertine’s War Correspondent, who 
was wont to mutter darkly that 
there would be trouble in the Balkans 
in the spring, would have been hard 
put to it in the early months of 1948 
to discover a corner of the world 
where trouble was not in the making 
or already made. As his glance 
travelled from China to Peru, he 
would have observed ubiquitous signs 
of the sort of “trouble” which 
passed for so little in the comparatively 
care-free nineties and implies so 
much in these more anxious days. 
Almost everywhere he would have 
noted the same menacing symptoms— 
in China, with its undecided civil war ; 
in Korea, with its clashing Zones; in 
South America, with revolution in 
Bogota and agitated claims against 
British possessions; in the unsettled 
plight of Germany; in the duress 
of Czechoslovakia; and in the be- 
leaguered provinces of Greece; in 
Palestine and Persia, India and Indo- 
nesia. The tale of woe, present and 
to come, is a sorry tribute to the 
diplomatic ability of the statesmen 
and to the peace-loving spirit of the 
peoples. 

Yet as spring passed to summer 
some fugitive gleams of light appeared 
in the lowering sky. The policy of 
Russia, the prime begetter of most of 
this disorder, has noticeably diminished 
in truculence. It remains to be seen 
if M. Molotov’s unexpected action 
in accepting an invitation he had 
never been given is a sign of grace 
or a piece of tactics. What is beyond 
doubt is that the Finns, while giving 
away more than they wished, have 
been treated less harshly than they 
feared; that the Italian elections 
were a set-back to the Communists 
which no propaganda could satis- 


factorily explain away; and that 
the first steps towards a Western 
Union were vigorous enough to dispose 
of any idea that the project would 
dissolve into platitudes. It is possible 
M. Molotov may have come to the 
belated conclusion that in this new 
pastime of plucking feathers from 
the American eagle, as in the ok 
pastime of twisting the tail of the 
British lion, there is a limit to the 
victim’s patience; and that that 
limit has now been reached. 

Although the departure of M. 
Gromyko from the United Nations 
Organisation may be not unconnected 
with these developments, it would 
be rash to attribute to any single 
personality the expression of Soviet 
opinion at any given time. Even 
more than the representatives of 
other nations, the Russian is a slave 
of the cable and the long-distance 
telephone, unable to make the smallest 
decision on his own responsibility ; 
and his masters in Moscow see to it 
that he has left behind him in his 
own land hostages of a kind to dis- 
courage him from trying to act with 
independence. 

Certainly M. Gromyko was a master 
of the categorical negative; and it 
has been remarked that if his new 
work is to lie in Russia itself, he will 
need to be both quick and clever 
in adjusting himself from a place 
where he has always said “ No” to 
one where, for his own safety, he 
would be well-advised always to say 
“Yes.” Yet, apart from all the 
irritation he caused, he was a likable 
man; so that his public recalcitrance 
may really have been not of choice 
but of necessity. At Lake Success 
he was at least moderately brief in 
his refusals, and in this unlike one 
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of his compatriots at an earlier Con- 
ference. This gentleman delivered a 
long and impassioned harangue against 
some proposal put forward by the 
Americans or the British. When he 
had finished, the interpreter, who had 
obviously had difficulty in following 
this flow of words, got up, remarked, 
“The Soviet delegate says ‘No,’” and 
sat down again; everybody, except the 
Russian representative, being satisfied 
that the translation was adequate. 

Here, then, is one possible rift in 
the dark clouds; another is the 
speed with which the European Re- 
covery Programme has been put into 
action; and a third is a British 
Budget in which, for the first time 
since the war, some attempt, albeit 
inadequate, has been made to check 
the inflationary process and to balance 
our overseas trading account. 

The Government, meanwhile, plods 
on with a top-heavy programme of 
legislation, much of which, like the 
Bill to curtail the powers of the 
House of Lords, is entirely unrelated 
to the economic crisis. The Socialist 
leaders have been further embarrassed 
by the necessity, which few will 
dispute, of introducing some measure 
of discipline into their disordered 
ranks. The work of separating the 
docile sheep, who have never given 
the Whips a sleepless night, from 
those who have been termed the 
Nenni goats, has been far from easy. 
The situation of the Party is not 
unlike that of a public school in 


. which, after a period of reprehensible 


slackness, an attempt is made to deal 
sternly with the chief offenders. The 
problem of when to start has been 
superseded by the equally vexatious 
problem of where to stop. Was 
Captain Blackburn, the courageous 
Independent from Birmingham, to be 
numbered among the transgressors ? 
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Or Mr Edwards of Middlesbrough, who 
does not want to nationalise iron and 
steel ? Or what of the bad boys who 
defied the rules of the school and 
went to the Hague in the incriminating 
company of Mr Churchill ? And what 
did Mr Shinwell (a prefect who should 
have known better) mean by speaking 
those unwelcome words about the un- 
preparedness with which the Socialist 
Party plunged into its policies? It 
looks as though for the present the 
disturbance would pass with two ex- 
pulsions, a few floggings, and several 
“homilies”? from the headmaster. 
But the affair has indubitably revealed 
a@ growing division between Right and 
Left within the Party, which Socialists 
will need to watch and Tories may 
find redounding to their advantage 
in the near future. 


The suspension of the death sentence 
has drawn public attention away from 
some of the sober merits of the 
Criminal Justice Bill, and in particular 
from the new treatment it prescribes 
for young delinquents. One of the 
most difficult tasks of the penal 
reformer is to distinguish between the 
first offender and the “old lag.” It 
has been said of prisons that “half 
the people ought never to be there 
and the other half ought never to 
come out.” Undoubtedly a bad flaw 
in the older systems was their failure 
to differentiate properly. The juvenile 
delinquent was caught up in a 
dehumanising, mechanising process 
which far too often turned him into 
a hardened criminal; whereas the 
apparently incorrigible offender was 
let loose again and again upon an 
unwelcoming world, which regarded 
his brief intervals of freedom with 
anxiety and his returns to prison 
with relief. On no subject has there 
been so much muddled thinking. We 
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were not able to make up our minds 
why we sent a man to prison. Was 
it to incapacitate him, to segregate 
him, to punish him, to reform him, 
or to discourage others from following 
his bad example? An argument may 
be made out for most of these motives, 
at any rate as applied to certain 
classes of criminals; but the human 
brain is incapable of devising a system 
which would serve all these largely 
contradictory purposes. The first 
necessity, therefore, was for people 
to decide which was the right motive, 
and having done so to eliminate the 
last vestiges of half-discarded practices 
which militate against their choice. 
From this point of view the Criminal 
Justice Bill is a further move in the 
right direction, and especially so in 
its provision that the young offender 
shall not hereafter be sent to prison 
until he has reached the age of fifteen. 
It may be observed that the Russians, 
whose penal methods do not as a rule 
command much admiration, have in 
some respects been more logical than 
we have been. They draw a funda- 
mental distinction between offences 
against the State and offences against 
the person. The former they treat 
with a _ severity and a lack of 
justice which no western country 
would tolerate for a moment. The 
unsavoury activities of the agent 
provocateur, the manufacture of evi- 
dence, the forced confession, and the 
mummery of a faked trial are the 
prelude to torture, mass murder, and 
the concentration camp. On the other 
hand, offenders against the person are 
regarded quite differently, almost as 
though they were the victims of a 
social disease. For them the prison, 
by profession at any rate, if not 
always in fact, is a kind of hospital, 
in which the purpose is not to punish 
but to cure. The theory is interesting, 


although sufficient evidence is not yet 
forthcoming to show how far it has 
been. successful in practice. The 
theorists may hopefully look forward 
to a time when they will be able to 
say that Ivan is a martyr to petty 
larceny or that poor Nicholas has 
had another bad attack of beating 
his mother-in-law. The point has not 
yet been reached, but the system is 
moving in that direction. 

The death sentence is a separate 
subject, and the recent vote of the 
House of Commons in favour of 
suspending it for five years is a good 
example of how to do what is con- 
ceivably the right thing at what is 
probably the wrong time and in what 
is certainly the wrong way. The 
time is wrong because, at a moment 
when crimes of violence and the 
habit of carrying and using firearms 
are increasing, a relaxation in penalties, 
even if this is only apparent, is in- 
opportune. The method was wrong 
in several respects. The Government 
was pusillanimous in its refusal to 
accept any responsibility for the 
decision. The Home Secretary himself 
and nearly all his senior colleagues 
believed that capital sentences should 
be retained. Yet they allowed a free 
vote, with the result that most of 
their followers went into the lobby 
against them and they themselves 
are now committed to the verdict 
they opposed. It was wrong not to 
deal with the subject by itself, but 
to tack it on to the Criminal Justice 
Bill. It was wrong to assume a 
popular support which in fact does 
not exist. The results of Gallup 
polls should be treated with reserve, 
but it is worth remembering that in 
the test on capital punishment held 
last year 68 per cent of those who 
voted were in favour of retaining it, 
and only 25 per cent were for abolish- 
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With every allowance for a 
wide margin of error the result suggests 
that the abolitionists have not yet 
won over public opinion to their way 
of thinking. Finally, the rather hap- 


ing it. 


hazard course of the debate was 
wrong. Although the death sentence 
is one of the most profound problems 
of penology, it was hardly discussed 
at that level. Much of the argument 
was sentimental, members showing a 
great deal of pity for the murderer 
and very little for his victim, who 
may be said to have some claim on 
the public sympathy. Appeals to 
experience were plentiful but uncon- 
vincing. There are countries in which, 
when the death penalty has been 
abolished, murder has increased, others 
where it has diminished ; but in none 
of the examples cited can cause and 
effect be plainly proved. The growth 
or the decline in the number of murders 
in any particular country may have 
been the result of causes quite un- 
connected with capital punishment ; 
but, as with other subjects, statistics 
can be used to support any conclusion 
that is required. 

A more serious misdirection of the 
jury occurred when a member alleged 
the late Sir Alexander Paterson to 
be so far a convert against capital 
punishment as to have joined a 
society that was working for its 
abolition. Paterson’s experience and 
authority on any question relating 
to prisons or punishments are un- 
matched, and this assertion, sub- 


_ Sequently discovered to be unfounded, 


is believed to have determined the 
votes of several wavering members. 
What is certain is that Paterson, 
when he gave evidence before a Com- 
mittee in 1930, said that to keep a 
man shut up for more than fifteen 
years involved a deterioration worse 
than death. In Belgium a murderer 
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may be sent to prison for twenty-five 
years, of which the first ten are spent 
in solitary confinement. Can anyone 
confidently maintain that such a 
sentence is more merciful than 
hanging ? 

If Paterson’s authority is to clinch 
the argument, the House of Commons 
ought to take the trouble to discover 
what he really thought. His view 
was that the death penalty should 
be kept on the Statute Book, but 
might be allowed to fall into abeyance 
through administrative action. It 
would be there, for possible use in 
some case of exceptional savagery, 
but not otherwise. In those countries 
where this method has been adopted 
the results appear to have been satis- 
factory and to give most, if not all, 
that the reasonable abolitionist asks. 
In Holland the last execution was in 
1860, in Norway in 1875, and in 
Denmark in 1892. Whatever may be 
thought of the comparative humanity 
of the life sentence and the execution, 
or of their deterring qualities, there 
is a good deal to be said for retaining 
the old weapon in the armoury until 
we can be quite sure that it is obsolete. 


The appointment of Mr Rajago- 
palachari to succeed Lord Mount- 
batten as Governor-General of India 
is a reassurance of peace in the former 
Empire. Mr Rajagopalachari is a 
wise and moderate man, who has a 
knack of getting his way. He was 
among the first of the Hindu leaders 
to accept the necessity of Pakistan. 
During the coming years the Dominions 
must settle between themselves a 
number of vexing questions, any one 
of which, if mishandled, might lead 
to conflict. Mr Rajagopalachari may 
be trusted to ensure that, so far 
as a peaceful agreement is humanly 
possible, it will be obtained. The 
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two most difficult areas in dispute 
are Kashmir, where a predominantly 
Moslem State has a Hindu ruler, and 
Hyderabad, where a predominantly 
Hindu State has a Moslem ruler. 
Fundamentally, what has to be decided 
is a very old and simple question : 
Are the Dominions to adopt a new 
version of the _ sixteenth - century 
principle of Cujus regio ejus religio— 
in other words, are the religious 
beliefs of the ruler to determine the 
secular allegiance of the ruled ? When 
the question is put in that form the 
answer is fairly obvious: Kashmir, 
whose case is now sub judice with the 
United Nations, should go to Pakistan, 
and Hyderabad should go to India. 

Kashmir, for geographical and racial 
reasons, is the more inflammable spot. 
It is closer to the Punjab, with all 
its complicated communal divisions ; 
and the kind of Moslem who is native 
to Kashmir is the least likely to mix 
with the kind of Hindu who has come 
into the State. There is an old Pushtu 
proverb which has it that “he is a 
clever man who returns with wealth 
from the land of the Hindus, and with 
his head from the country of the 
Pathans.” This antithesis is to be 
found in some form or other at almost 
every point of contact of Moslem and 
Hindu in Northern India. 

In Hyderabad the Nizam has a 
stronger case than the facts on the 
surface suggest. In the first place, 
he can point to seven hundred years 
of Moslem rule as giving him his title. 
In the second place, he claims to have 
had repeated assurances of complete 
freedom of choice from the British 
Government ; to have been told that 
he might join India or Pakistan or 


neither, and that it was for him 
to decide. He has not shown any 
desire to join Pakistan: he has 


merely demanded independence. It 
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is true that the Moslems form only 
15 per cent of the population of 
Hyderabad; but in strength and 
organisation they play a much larger 
part than these figures would indicate ; 
and the Hindu majority has not 
been at all unfairly treated. Nor 
is there much doubt that if the Nizam 
were to give way to Indian demands, 
his Moslem subjects would still resist 
them, and Syed Kasim Razvi, with 
some fifty thousand fanatical sup- 
porters, could make things most 
unpleasant for any intruders. A 
further complication is the intervention 
of the Communists, drawing their 
strength from the neighbouring terri- 
tory of Madras and raiding deep into 
the Nizam’s country. In these cir- 
cumstances a good many Hindus not 
unnaturally prefer a government which 
they know to some other projected 
government which might be better, 
but might also be a great deal worse. 

For India the path of wisdom is 
to wait. Although Hyderabad is 
equal in area to England and Scot- 
land, and has a larger population 
than Canada, it is a land-locked State, 
an island in the Indian Sea. Its 
economic life as a separate country 
would always be precarious, and with 
hostile neighbours would become im- 
possible. It would seem that, with 
so large a Hindu majority, nothing 
can prevent its eventual integration 
in India. The only real question is 
whether such an integration is to 
come quickly, with bloodshed, or 
more slowly, by peaceful process. 
There is not much doubt which 
answer Mr _ Rajagopalachari 
wish to give. 


would 


The desert works a strange alchemy 
in the wandering Briton. It may 
draw from him the rarest gifts of 
scholarship ;. it may inspire him to 
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the noblest prose; it may make him 
more Arab than any Arab, in taste 
and belief and habit of life. Some- 
thing, though not all of this, it has 
done to Mr St John Philby, who has 
capped a number of more or less 
impersonal volumes of research and 
exploration with his Autobiography.’ 
True, the desert has not given his 
writing hand the grace and athletic 
strength of a Doughty or a Lawrence ; 
but what he has serves him well in 
the telling of as strange a story as 
lies within the experience of any 
Briton of our time. 

He started in the Indian Civil 
Service, for which he had many 
gifts, including an unusual proficiency 
in learning languages, and one fatal 
disability. He was, and is, a born 
rebel. The late Sir Arnold Wilson, 
of whom even now Mr Philby can 
scarcely speak with tolerance, once 
said of him that he had “an innate 
and ineradicable tendency to find 
flaws in everything, from governments 
to fountain pens.” He found plenty 
of flaws in the British administration 
of India, and even more in our treat- 
ment of Iraq, whither he was taken 
by the fortune of the first World War. 
He quarrelled amiably but violently 
with almost everybody, with Sir Percy 
Cox, Sir Arnold Wilson, Miss Gertrude 
Bell, and, later in Transjordania, with 
Lord Samuel and the Emir Abdullah. 
He was the kind of man who is too 
forcible to be ignored and too valuable 
to be dismissed; so that when the 
temperature rose to boiling-point the 


usual remedy was to promote him 


to another position, where someone 
else might take over the headache. 
There in due course the process 
was repeated, and it made little 
difference, but, in fact, added to the 





general exasperation, that very often 
events proved Mr Philby right and 
his opponents wrong. In all this he 
conformed to a familiar pattern. Our 
giants of Arabia have usually worn 
their official harness uneasily. Sir 
Richard Burton, Wilfred Blunt, Charles 
Doughty, and Lawrence himself were 
difficult and often unpredictable sub- 
ordinates, and Mr Philby has his 
rightful place in their company. The 
truth is that he knew little peace of 
mind until he had shaken the dust of 
a Government office off his feet and 
become his own master. He made 
his home at Jidda, became a Moslem, 
and acted for some years as unofficial 
adviser to King Ibn Saud, the only 
figure in the Autobiography whom he 
would have his readers admire without 
qualification. 

By then the desert was in his 
blood. He performed no mean feats 
of exploration. He was the first 
European to visit the southern pro- 
vinces of Najd. He has traversed 
the Arabian Peninsula from *Uquair 
to Jidda. He was the second man to 
cross the dreaded Rub’al Khali Desert, 
possibly the only remaining unexplored 
part of the world’s surface. He 
should have been the first, but was 
delayed by various difficulties and so 
was anticipated by Bertram Thomas, 
once his subordinate. In addition to 
making these major journeys, after 
he had become a Moslem, Philby was 
able to travel freely in places from 
which the non-Christian is rigorously 
excluded. 

He is scholar as well as explorer, 
@ combination which gave a double 
value to his enterprises. No European 
has a greater knowledge of Arabian 
history, and some of his researches 
have illuminated the dawn of civilisa- 





1 H. St John B, Philby; ‘Arabian Days.’ (Robert Hale.) 
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tion in the land of its birth. He 
has intensively studied some seven 
thousand Himyaritic inscriptions, has 
produced a plausible theory of the 
origin of the Phoenician and Hebrew 
people, and gives good grounds for his 
assertion that the South Arabians were 
the inventors of alphabetic writing. 

He is at his best and happiest 
when he is writing about his adopted 
land. He is too incorrigibly “ agin 
the Government ’—‘ agin” almost 
any Government in almost any country 
except Saudi Arabia—to be acclaimed 
a prophet by Whitehall and Downing 
Street ; and during the War he fell 
foul of authority and suffered im- 
prisonment first in what he terms 
“the foulest gaol in all England,” 
and afterwards in a concentration camp 
at Ascot. 

Through such mischances, which 
might embitter any man, he has 
passed with an unchanged philosophy, 
an unimpaired sense of humour, and 
an engaging way with him which has 
often disarmed his sharpest critics. 
No one, apparently, could work with 
him for very long; but equally no one 
could dislike him for very long either, 


A postscript may not be out of 
place on the proposal to move the 
statue of General Gordon from London 
to Sandhurst. The General may not 
be suitably domiciled among the 
sailors in Trafalgar Square; although 
it may be pointed out that with 
George Washington on the north and 
King Charles I. on the south side of 
the square he was by no means the 
only landsman in the company. Yet 
London has many squares and many 
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sites, and Thornycroft’s work had a 
distinction of its own. Among the 
statuary—end notably that of the 
Victorians—in the capital it shone 
like a good deed in a naughty world. 
Sandhurst’s gain would be London’s 
loss; and it is a loss that London 
can ill afford. The fact that a city 
is over-endowed with bad statues is 
hardly a reason for depriving it of 
one of its good ones. 

Nor is there really much to be said 
for the argument that the change of 
site is appropriate to the subject. 
Gordon’s association was with Wool- 
wich and not with Sandhurst, and if, 
now that the College has been moved, 
Woolwich is no longer the right 
place, Sandhurst’s claim is rather 
remote. At a military academy or 
college stress is properly and necessarily 
laid on the claims of discipline and 
on training in the more regular duties 
of the soldier. Gordon was an inspired 
free lance. His best work was done 
beyond the bounds of the Service to 
which he belonged. He was impatient 
of its rules and restrictions, and its 
authorities never ceased to be critical 
of his unconventional methods. He 
had his way, more or less, so long as 
he was able to show the right results. 
He put down the Boxers ; he restored 
order for a time in the Sudan; but 
in all that he did he turned a con- 
veniently blind eye on Queen’s Regula- 
tions. His is certainly a story which 
the young soldier ought to know; 
but the lesson it teaches has its 
dangers—especially for young soldiers 
who are not Gordons; ‘and whether 
they are or not, it is scarcely the 
first lesson they should learn. 
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